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Definite 
Economy 
Suggestions 


The President says no 
new taxes and challeng- 
es business to say how 
expenses can be cut. 


Senator Harrison of 
Mississippi construc- 
tively suggests that all 
government spending be 
cut horizontally by ten 
per cent or more. 


Another move in the 
right direction would be 
to stop agricultural sub- 
sidies and all forms of 
Federal relief. 


Encouraged by such 
tangible evidence of a 
? return to sanity, private 
-¢business would spend 
‘ miore and accomplish 
morg for productive em- 
ployment. than govern- 
ment has done with the 
vast sums wasted in at- 
tempts to create a new 
economy. 
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Tram car for overhead 
rod transportation 
—see page 40 
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Complete Systems for 
Overhead Handling of 
Materials and Products in 
All Departments of the 


e There is Cleveland Tram- Wire and 
rail to meet the needs of All Wire Products 
industries — Industry 


e For handling of material 
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COMPRESSORS 


Sizes up to 200 cu. ft. 





Modern bridges and latest types of road construction feature the 


South's growth. Above is the Spring River bridge and Frisco overpass 


in Arkansas. 
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"FOR MILWAU KEE 


OT less than 900 Gallons per Minute” said Layne- 

Northwest Company’s contract for a new well and 
pump unit for the Milwaukee Western Malt Company’s new 
plant. When drilled to 1740 feet deep, the pump set and tested, 
the production was 1,000 gallons per minute—or a bit more 
than 10% above the guarantee. The entire contract was award- 
ed to Layne-Northwest Company on a non-competitive basis, 
though another well firm had done previous work. 


This method of combining wells and pumps under one con- 
tract avoids the possibility of divided responsibility between 
well contractor and pump manufacturer. This is of utmost im- 
portance to the customer as it assures highest overall well 
and pump efficiency. 


When considering a new water supply or rehabilitation of 
your present wells or pumps, Layne will investigate your prob- 
lem and submit estimates without obligation. Write for bulletin. 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Dept. X1, Memphis, Tenn. 


L AYN 
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WESTERN MALT CO. 
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HIS depression, which has been prolonged un- 

necessarily by costly experiments of govern- 
ment, would have been over long ago, with the idle 
employed and the wheels of industry humming, 
had the policy been to encourage private enterprise 
while turning a deaf ear to the advocates of un- 
limited spending. 

While the Federal government has been largely 
to blame, it is true whenever there has been a hint 
of cutting down expenses, mayors of cities have 
marched to Washington to protest that they could 
not take care of the relief problem if government 
did not help them. Politics, and that is what a 
large part of it has been, plays strange and costly 
pranks. Local units of government and private 
charity have always taken care of the hungry and 
there has been no starvation, but we have been 
propagandized until something has gone out of the 
character of the American pcople and now it is the 
order of the day to turn to Federal government for 
aid. 

Gus W. Dyer, Professor of Economics and 
Sociology, Vanderbilt University, sounds a solemn 
warning in an article under the heading—"Is Our 
Patriotism Dead?” He says: 

“One of three axioms of a civilized nation is that 
the ‘patrimony’ of the nation must not be impaired. 
The patrimony is that which the living generation 
has inherited—has received as a sacred trust— 
from the past. An axiom is a self-evident fact, and 
is universally accepted as such. The meaning here 
is that there is a universally accepted moral obliga- 
tion on every generation of a civilized country to 
defend, protect and preserve the inheritance it has 
received against any sort of impairment or loss. 
Patriotism demands that this obligation be accept- 
ed in good faith by every citizen. For anyone to 
shirk this responsibility is for him to become un- 
patriotic, and an enemy of the civilization he is 
obligated to protect. 

“No man can lay any sort of claim to patriotism 
who, without grim necessity, supports or advocates 
any policy of government that impairs the patri- 
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THE FUTURE 


mony of his country. The man who supports such 
a policy repudiates all claims to patriotism, and 
aligns himself with those who for selfish gain 
would destroy the foundation of the civilization he 
is under the most solemn obligation to protect. 

“For six years our government has added an- 
nually about three billion dollars to the indebted- 
ness of this country. The government has bor- 
rowed this huge sum of money by placing a mort- 
gage on the income of the rank and file of the 
people of this and future generations. The govern- 
ment has no money, and produces no wealth. But 
it exercises the power of taking money from one 
group and giving it to another. With few excep- 
tions, the wealth represented by the money bor- 
rowed has been consumed, destroyed in nonproduc- 
tive consumption. In productive consumption, as 
the consumption of coal in a locomotive, new 
wealth is produced that is at least equal to the 
wealth consumed. In nonproductive consumption, 
as relief and valueless activities, the wealth con- 
sumed leaves practically no wealth behind. From 
the point of view of reproduction it is so much 
wealth destroyed, and hence a total material loss 
to the patrimony of the country. 

“How any self-respecting farmer, or any other 
individual or group can seek or accept special aid 
from the government under the present untoward 
conditions is difficult to understand. How any 
state, city, town, community or group of educators 
can appeal for help from the federal government 
when it is well known to them that such aid is ob- 
tained at the price of a mortgage chained to the 
necks of unborn babies is almost beyond human 
comprehension. Is patriotism dead? Has the sense 
of justice disappeared? Is destructive selfishness 
now in the saddle? Have the American people re- 
nounced the sacred responsibilities they inherited 
from the past, and repudiated their obligations to 
the future? If they have, the sooner this civiliza- 
tion is ‘bundled up’ and cast into the dump the bet- 
ter it will be for the world. 

“There is no sort of necessity, nor emergency 












































As we see it— 








that demands the impairment of our patrimony. 
Every southern or western state is able to meet the 
necessities of all its inhabitants who are incapable 
of taking care of themselves. If New York and a 
few other big cities are so poverty-stricken, weak 
and incapable that they are not able to take care of 
their ‘needy,’ let them take the pauper’s oath and 
throw themselves on public charity. The South and 
West may be counted on to take care of their own, 
and, in addition, contribute whatever is necessary to 
meet the needs of the unfortunate in the obsoles- 
cent cities.” 

What Professor Dyer says deserves the earnest 
consideration of every thoughtful person. It is 
time that the nation begins to take stock of what 
has been going on and to call a halt. Our patrimony 
has apparently meant little to us, nor the debt that 
we are leaving to our children and our children’s 
children. 

The tax bill will mount, of course, as it must if 
we are to be honest and not repudiate our obliga- 
tions, and the sooner every citizen realizes it the 
more quickly will the remedy be applied. We have 
advocated repeatedly that the tax base be broadened 
so that everyone shall have a keener sense of what 
has been going on; then the man on the street and 
the woman in the home, who are not giving as 
much thought as they should to affairs of govern- 
ment, and the young people who are drifting in too 
many instances, will come nearer to a sense of 
realities and will realize that the liberty which was 
our precious heritage is being held lightly while we 
look to Washington for everything. 


THE SERIES OF resource 
maps which the MANUFAC- 
TURERS RECORD has been 
printing in recent months, 
taking the Southern states in alphabetical order and 
presenting in graphic form a detailed description 
of the varied natural resources and advantages of- 
fered the investor in manufacturing enterprise, 
have attracted attention throughout the country on 
the part of those eager with capital to invest and 
waiting only for what they regard as a propitious 
time. 

Decentralization of industry, however, is going 
on from day to day in increasing volume, and the 
South with its favorable climate and unequalled 
soil and labor is getting the benefit. 

The map this month shows North Carolina 
which is making notable progress in the industrial 


North 
Carolina 





field. In reading the story of the state’s resources, 
its manufacturing production and agricultural cut- 
put, interesting facts are shown. It will surprise 
many, for example, to note the amount in dollars 
by which the tobacco crop of the state exceeds its 
cotton crop; that it ranks fourth in the nation in 
hydro-electric capacity, and other facts. 

North Carolina, which was a pioneer in the good 
roads movement, has 58,000 miles of highways 
and this has been a major factor in its growth. 

Its transportation and power interests are unex- 
celled and it has the lowest percentage of foreign 
stock of any state in the union—0.4 per cent. 
There has been far-sighted effort on the part of the 
transportation and power interests and state au- 
thorities to bring about an industrial activity that 
is showing very definite results. 

The published list of new contracts throughout 
the South in CONSTRUCTION magazine for 
March comes as a breath of fresh air to the world 
of business puzzled over harrassing problems. 

In the amount of new work being done, private 
industry is again in the ascendency. Public jobs are 
not making up the bulk of the total. The South is 
gaining increased recognition as an industrial 
trontier of varied and inviting opportunity. 


THE PRESIDENT appears 
to have jarred the Treasury 
by saying there would be no 
new taxes this year. Whether 
this means no new varieties or no greater amounts, 
the Secretary of the Treasury pointed out that if 
appropriations asked for are granted, an additional 
$5 billions will have to be borrowed, running the 
debt up to a total of $50 billions. There is a vati- 
ance here that seems to require explanation. If $5 
billions are borrowed, presumably they must be 
paid and to pay the interest will throw the budget 
still further out of balance if more tax revenue does 
not come in. 

Every business man knows that if the budget 
ever is to be balanced it can only be done by cut- 
ting expenses or getting greatly increased revenues. 
The first seems unlikely with the present frame of 
mind of the administration, and the second will re- 
quire a degree of business prosperity we have not 
seen for a long time, if ever. 

Borrowing may temporarily postpone the evil 
day, but bigger figures will continue to appear on 
the tax bill for some time to come. 


Higher 
Taxes 
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THE CITY OF Memphis 
and the T. V. A. together 
have bought the electric and 
gas properties of the Mem- 
phis Power & Light Co. This follows the agree- 
ment reached between the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation and the T. V. A. whereby 
the latter takes over the properties of the Tennes- 
see Electric Power Co. 

A federal sponsored undertaking thus steps fully 
into a field heretofore reserved for private en- 
deavor. Perhaps the electric power and light users 
of Tennessee will obtain their current, under the 
conditions under which the T. V. A. operates as a 
government subsidized enterprise, at lower rates 
than they have been paying, but that does not 
answer the questions that are being asked as to how 
far government will encroach upon a field of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

If the people of Tennessee are to have lower elec- 
tric rates while the rest of the country is paying the 
bill to keep the T. V. A. going, why should not the 
people of other states have the same benefit? 

How far may the benevolence of government 
(paid for by the taxpayer) extend to other indus- 
tries that affect the public welfare? 

How are the states and municipalities to make 
up for the loss in taxes the utilities have been 
paying? 

The possibilities that are opened up are not 
pleasing to those who believe in private enterprise, 
nor are they likely to be to the taxpayers of the 
state when called on to make up the deficiency in 
state revenue. 


T. V. A. In 


Tennessee 


THE AMERICAN Road 
Builders Association calls at- 
tention to the fact that cam- 
paigns are under way in ten 
states for constitutional amendments which will 
prohibit the diversion of highway funds to non- 
highway purposes. Such amendments have already 
been passed by California, Michigan and New 
Hampshire, making a total of seven states which 
have enacted constitutional barriers against the 
practice. 


Diversion Of 
Gas Taxes 


Gasoline taxes have been easy to collect, but 
they were imposed for a specific purpose and in the 
employment of that purpose, which was the build- 
ing and maintenance of improved highways, have 














































added vastly to the taxable wealth of all the states 
by the development which has taken place. There 
is still a great work in this field to be done and es- 
sential development is stopped by diverting funds 
intended for such an important purpose. 


THE CHARLESTON News 
& Courier points out one of 
the causes of migration from 
the South— 

“For the months of September, October, No- 
vember, 1938, average earnings of WPA workers 
for eleven states, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, were 
$34.72 a month. * * * For the same months the 
average monthly earnings of WPA workers for 
the District of Columbia and eighteen states were 
$58.03. In none of these states were the WPA 
worker’s monthly earnings under $50, while in 
New York City they were $73.16.” The News and 
Courier asks: 

“Why should an American citizen live in a state 
where his government pays him less than $35 
when he can live in another where his government 
would pay him $58 a month?” 


Migration 


ONE OF the propositions ad- 
vanced at Washington is to 
pay cotton farmers for re- 
stricting cotton acreage by 
turning over to them the deficiency taken from the 
cotton the Government holds as security on loans. 
It is not clear whether by this means the loans 
on cotton would be cancelled or not. Presumably 
the purpose would be to reward all cotton farmers 
alike according to what each one might normally 
produce when compared to his reduced production. 
The farmer is greatly in favor these days. He is 
the golden haired favorite of the politician. One 
State Legislature hears a bill that would not pay old 
age pensions to everybody, but only to farmers. 
When they get to be 65 years old they are to be 
provided with $30 a month from the public till. 


Favorite 
Politicians 


Queer ideas come to lightin periods of depression, 
but the past six years undoubtedly surpasses all 
records in the number of wild schemes produced 
for spending other peoples’ money. 











NE of our major concerns today has 
to do with freight rate differentials 
adversely affecting the South. 

Our section is largely agricultural and 
many of our farm products are sold in 
the export market, in competition with 
the lowest wages in the world. Agricul- 
ture has brought to the South in the last 
hundred years many billions of foreign 
dollars. 

A recent release of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture lists farm daily 
wages, without board, in several of the 
Southern states as follows: South Caro- 
lina 80c; Alabama 90c¢; Louisiana $1.00; 
Georgia 85e; Mississippi 95c. If board is 
furnished, 20c deducted. From the 
same authority we learn that the income 
of the farmer, himself, is on the same low 
level. The South's problem is how to find 
a larger spendable income for this great 
group of its citizens, and we feel that 
this problem is directly related to the 
high transportation costs of the South's 
manufactured products shipped to other 
parts of the country. 


is 


We believe that farm boys should have 
a chance for a better wage than 90¢ a 
day without having to leave their section 
for industrial jobs in the North. We feel 
that if their earnings can be increased 
from 90 cents per day to a minimum of 
$2.40 per day, with an average consider- 
ably higher, and in nearby industry, that 
they will furnish a market for a more 
diversified farm product, thereby lifting 
the level of local farm wages and farm 
income, and still have some money left to 
spend for luxury and _— semi-luxury 
articles, manufactured elsewhere. We 
feel that farm boys will have such an op- 
portunity in nearby industry, if freight 
rates are equalized to make Southern 
plant operations more profitable. 

Between 1920 and 1930, Georgia esti- 
mates that approximately 350,000 of her 
young people left the state. These have 
cost the state approximately a_ billion 
dollars to rear and educate; but just as 
they were equipped and ready to become 
of productive use, they left home for in- 
dustrial elsewhere. During this 
same decade, Alabama lost 200,000 of her 
native sons. 

In the economic life of the nation, the 
South surely doesn’t want to be only a 
furnisher of raw materials. The South’s 
children should not have to leave their 
own section to have a part in the fabrica- 
tion of these very materials. Although 


jobs 


there are 21% million farmers in the South 





Freight Differentials Hinder 
Nation’s Development 


BY 


Donald Comer 


and well established plants for making 
iron and steel products, there is not a 
trace chain made here; not an ax made 
south of Wheeling, West Virginia. 

Birmingham foundries have taken a 
90e a day negro farmer and turned him 
into a four dollar a day stove foundry 
worker. But when the manufacturer 
ships the stove North, he meets a 19% 
higher discriminatory freight rate. If 
the product of his labor happens to be a 
house heating furnace the rate = dis- 
crimination is 26%. 

The government is showing tremendous 
concern in improving Southern farm in- 
come and in this the price of Southern 
cottonseed oil is of primary importance. 
This domestic product, together with 
other domestic oils—peanut and soy bean 
—has to compete with imported oils of 
various kinds; in all about four million 
barrels of four hundred pounds each. In- 
cluded in these foreign oils are cotton 
seed oils from Brazil and China. These 
oils coming through the port at New Or- 
leans and going on to Cincinnati for pro- 
cessing, are hauled by the railroads at 28 
cents per hundred. 7'hese same railroads 
charge for our domestic oil from New 
Orleans to Cincinnati, 56° cents—just 
double. This same discrimination applies 
to rates from all of our Gulf ports. The 
railroads claim that the low rates on the 
imported oils are charged in order to 
meet equally low rates from the Atlantic 
ports to Cincinnati. 

The Southern railroads, in a_ public 
hearing dealing with this question stated 
that domestic and import rates should be 
the same from New Orleans if the rail- 
road’s competition were removed, and 
they could get the freight on a fair basis. 
This case is still before the I. C. C. and 
the discriminatory rates are still in effect. 

In 1931, the textile mills of Alabama 
and Georgia filed a complaint before the 
I. C. C. to the end that textile products 
manufactured in the South might move 
into the Northern territory at the same 
rate as textile) products originating 
within the North. We spent $30,000. The 
hearings continued until 1936, when a 
decision against us was rendered. Dur- 
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ing the hearings, the Northern railroads 
filed a statement with the I. C. C. in de- 
fense of their policy of charging Northern 
textile mills less per mile than Southern 
mills, from which the following is quoted : 
“In many instances such commodities 
sought to be marketed within Official 
Territory, come into direct competition 
with the commodities produced in that 
territory. Official lines therefore are in 
duty bound to protect the geographical 
or other natural advantages possessed by 
shippers or producers on their lines, and 
as a matter of justice and equity, they 
may not be required to join in such low 
bases of interterritorial rates as to nul- 
lify or neutralize their natural advan- 
tages.” This continues to be the policy of 
the North. It is insisted that that part 
of our country lying north of the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers and East of the Miss- 
issippi, known as “Official Territory,” has 
the right to erect trade barriers in the 
guise of discriminatory freight rates 
against Southern producers. 

Southern Governors have organized 
themselves for the purpose of trying to 
correct these continued injustices. Cases 
have been brought before the I. C. C. and 
hearings were held last year in Birming- 
ham and Buffalo. All in the world these 
Governors have asked is that Southern 
products should be hauled at the same 
rate, mile for mile, within the Northern 
territory as Northern products. Southern 
Governors are asking for nothing unfair 
in railroad rates, and in inviting indus- 
trial development in the South they are 
stressing only natural advantages. They 
want only that which in helping the South 
will help the nation. 





Chemistry At Work 


Dr. Harry KE. Barnard of Columbus, 
Ohio, research director of the National 
Farm Chemurgiec Council, describing 
chemurgy as “chemistry at work,” says: 
“In future years peanuts and sweet 
potatoes will be as important to the South 
as cotton is today and it will be because 
they contain valuable starches and pro- 
teins necessary to chemistry in its search 
for new products to replace products now 
being imported into the country. We can 
look to the years sometime in the near 
future when the farmer’s problem will be 
solved ; * * * to the time when extra uses 
will be found for the crops we grow now 
and for crops that will be introduced 
between now and then.” 
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Agricultural Crops 
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Its principal raw materials and transportation facilities. with facts on the 
reverse side about its industrial growth and opportunities for industry. 
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North Carolina Presents Industrial 


Opportunities Of Wide Variety 


Historical 


tion in the New World. Settlements, both unsuccessful 
ventures by Sir Walter Raleigh, were made on Roanoke 
Island in 1584 and in 1587. 


N | ORTH CAROLINA was the “cradle” of English civiliza- 


Permanent settlement of sections of North Carolina followed 
closely upon that of Jamestown in Virginia. There was a fairly 
rapid influx of English, Scotch, Irish, and Germans. Although 
the bulk of this first population was comprised of farmers, 
among the settlers were many artisans of various trades, and 
merchants. These early workers in the young colony and their 
industrious descendants today have been a major contributing 
factor in the industrial leadership attained by North Carolina. 


Dates of historical significance to the nation are: April 12, 
1776, the Halifax Resolutions of Independence; May 20, 1775, 
the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence; and December 
17, 1903, the date of the first successful flight in an airplane, 
made by Orville and Wilbur Wright at Kill Devil Hill. 


Geographical 


ORTH CAROLINA lies between 33° 50’ and 36° 30’ 

north latitude on the Atlantic seaboard. Its total area is 
52,286 square miles, there being 48,666 square miles of land 
and 3,620 square miles of water. Its extreme length is over 
500 miles; its greatest width, 188 miles. The State has a coast- 
line of about 320 miles, and some 1,500 miles of inland water- 
ways. 

The topography can best be described as a vast slope, extend- 
ing from the mountains of the west, with altitudes of nearly 
7,000 feet, to the level of the Atlantic Ocean. Three physio- 
graphic regions make up this “slope” to the sea: the Mountain 
Region or Appalachian Highland in the west; the Piedmont 
Plateau through the central part of the State; and the Coastal 
Plain along the east. 

A dozen well-defined major river basins afford excellent water 
supplies, drainage, and inland transportation. 


The climate of North Carolina is typical of that found in the 
warm temperate zone. The State lies approximately at the same 
parallel of latitude as the Mediterranean basin, but is affected 
by its position with relation to the ocean and high mountains. 
The mean temperature for the three regions are: Mountain, 55; 
Piedmont, 60; Coastal Plain, 62 degrees. The annual mean 
temperature for the State is 59 degrees. 


Population 


ORTH CAROLINA’S population grew from 1,617,949 in 

1890, to 3,170,276 in 1930. The estimated population for 

1938 was 3,500,000 of which 809,847 was urban; 2,360,429, 
rural. (1930) 


The State has the lowest ratio of foreign born of any state in 
the nation, 0.4 per cent. Age distribution under 45 years is as 


a 


follows: 0-19 years, 49.3 per cent; 20-44 years, 34.2 per cent. 


Transportation 


ORTH CAROLINA is within 600 miles of more than 55 

per cent of the entire population of the United States. 

Direct communication by rail, air, water, and highway is possible 
with the nation’s richest markets. 

With respect to available transportation facilities for industrial 
expansion, North Carolina ranks among the most progressive 
states. The first state to take over the maintenance of all high- 
ways within its borders, it now includes over 58,000 miles in its 
State highway system. 

Rail transportation facilities compare tavorably with those 
found in any other Southern State. Five great trunk lines operate 
in the State, with more than thirty independent short lines doing 
business wholly within North Carolina. 

Truck lines are well developed. Two air routes of Eastern Ait 
Lines; two deep sea ports—one at Wilmington and one at More- 
head City-Beaufort, and the Intra-coastal Waterway provide other 
means of transportation. 


Manufactures and Finance 


ORTH CAROLINA leads the Southeast in manutactures, 

and ranks among the leading states in the union in industry. 

The State ranked third in number of new industries gained from 
1935 to 1937. 

The value of manufactured products in North Carolina 
amounted to $1,384,737,686 in 1937, a gain of $280,816,756 
over 1935. Bureau of Census figures tor 1937 report a total 
of 271,910 employees in manufacturing, with wages and salaries 
amounting to $218,315,399. The total capital invested in manu- 
facturing, exclusive of lumber and wood pulp, is $850,000,000. 


Leading industries, in their order of importance, are tobacco, 
textile, and furniture manufacture. Estimated figures on these 
three industries respectively for 1937, are as follows: Value of 
manufactured products of the tobacco industry (cigarettes), 
$500,000,000; textiles, S$400,000,000; and furniture, $50,- 
000,000. 


The aggregate resources of banks in North Carolina, as of 
December 31, 1937, total $445,968,322. 

Latest wholesale and retail trade figures (1935) show the 
following: Wholesale, 2,458 establishments with net sales of 
$554,300,000; Retail, 29,462 establishments, net sales of $463,- 
219,000. 


Agriculture 


i cash income to North Carolina farmers from crops, live- 
stock and livestock products for 1938, was $215,789,000. 
Benefit payments as a result of the control program under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration added $16,524,000, 
making a total cash income of $232,313,000. 

Chief crops were tobacco, $119,297,000; cotton, $26,305,000; 
fruit crops, $12,678,000; and vegetable crops, $10,397,000. 
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The value of farm lands, buildings, etc., in North Carolina is 
estimated at $623,000,000. 


Outstanding opportunities exist for increased production of 
beef and dairy cattle, swine, poultry, fruits, berries, and truck 
crops. 


Forest Resources 


r &r HE total forest land is estimated at 18,343,000 acres. This 
represents 59 per cent of the total land area of the State. 


The estimated sawtimber stand of softwoods is 27,769 million 
board feet, and for hardwoods, 15,312 million board feet. 
Cordwood in addition to sawtimber, amounts to 29,034,000 
cords of softwood, and 46,456,000 cords of hardwood. Ninety- 
five per cent of the softwood is available for pulp, while 45 per 
cent of hardwoods—although little is used at present—is suitable 
for pulping. 

Principal species are: Softwood; loblolly, shortleaf, longleaf, 
pond and white pines, hemlock, cypress, and white cedar. Hard- 
wood; caks, red gum, tupelo and black gum, and yellow poplar. 


During 1938, some 50,000 persons received major employ- 
ment in forest products industries. Lumber and timber cut was 
valued in excess of $40,000,000, while the value of manufac- 
tured forest products was $123,000,000. 


The area of private timberland protected from fire by the State 
Forest Service is 13,750,000 acres. The State operates two 
nurseries with a total annual capacity of 6 to 8 million tree 
seedlings. 


Mining and Minerals 


ORTH CAROLINA contains the nation’s largest known 
commercial deposits of non-metallic minerals, including 
mica, kaolin clay, spodumene, kyanite, talc and pyrophyllite. 

Although the value of production from these deposits amounts 
to only some $7,000,000 annually, it is known that both the 
extractive industry and the manufacture of finished products— 
especially in the ceramics field—could be increased many fold in 
North Carolina. 

The Piedmont and Mountain counties of North Carolina con- 
tain numerous deposits of stone, including many varieties of 
granite, limestone, and marble. The world’s largest open-face 
granite quarry is located at Mount Airy. 

In the metallic mineral field, considerable interest has been 


aroused in North Carolina's deposits of gold, zinc ore, copper 
ore, and tin-bearing pegmatites. 


Commercial Fisheries 


YOMMERCIAL fishing has always been an industry of great 

importance to people living along the coast since the begin- 

ning of the State. Employment is given to some 15,000 persons 

engaged in fishing and in fisheries establishments in the coastal 
counties. 


From the commercial fishing waters of North Carolina, water 
products valued at $2,734,769 were taken in 1936. Catches 
were as follows: menhaden, 150,000,000 pounds; food fish, 
56,022,600 pounds, and shellfish, 13,856,000 pounds. 


Oyster farming in the salt water sounds of North Carolina 
presents a distinct opportunity for the commercial fisherman. 


Electric Power 
ORTH CAROLINA ranks fourth in the nation in hydro- 
electric capacity. Six major public utility systems, together 
with a number of smaller utility companies, produced a total 


of 2,085,574,000 kilowatt-hours of electric energy for public 
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use during 1937. Of this amount, over 75 per cent originated 
from water power at hydro-electric plants. 

These utilities, including one company which uses its own 
power for manufacturing purposes, have a total installed capacity 
of 884,985 H.P. of hydro-electric power; 379,280 H.P. of steam 
power; and 1,165 H.P. of diesel-electric power, making a com- 
bined total of 1,265,430 installed horse-power. 

A vast system of inter-connected transmission lines covers 
practically the whole State, and power facilities are available in 
nearly every locality. Power generation and transmission are 
ample for present needs. Estimates have shown that nearly a 
million additional horse-power of electric energy may still be 
profitably developed in North Carolina. 


Taxation 


ORTH CAROLINA has a unique tax system, in that it is 
one of the few states which imposes no tax on real 
property for State purposes. It is the only State which maintains 
its entire public school system and a highway system of 58,000 
miles without the imposition of taxes on property, or without 
requiring the subdivisions to assist from local property taxes. 
The only approach to a property tax for State purposes is the tax 
on personal intangibles, enacted in 1937. 

Domestic and foreign corporations pay taxes based on the 
schedule shown below, with the basis to be used under a, b, or c, 
being the one that is the greatest: 

(a) Capital stock, Surplus (debit or credit) and Undivided 
Profits. 

(b) Total assessed value of property in this State. 

(c) Total actual investment in tangible properties in this 
State. 

Tax rate is $1.75 per $1,000 on tax basis. The minimum tax 
is $10.00. 

The income tax on corporations, both foreign and domestic, is 
as follows: 

(1) Corporations carrying on business in this State are liable 
for income tax on net earnings, the rate being 6 per cent. This 
tax is applicable only to income derived from North Carolina 
operations. 

Property taxes are collected only by cities and counties. 

North Carolina has a 3 per cent sales tax, applicable on a 
number of commodities. 

It is mandatory, by constitutional amendment, that the State, 
counties and municipalities pay off their bonded debt at the rate 
of three dollars of old debt for each two dollars of new debt 
incurred. Between 50 and 75 per cent of taxes collected by the 
cities and counties goes into debt retirement, while some 20 
per cent of State collected taxes go for the same purpose. 


Labor and Wages 


pees are two important racial elements in the population 
of North Carolina, white and negro, with only an insignifi- 
cant proportion of other races. The foreign born in the popu- 
lation is too small in number to be considered, except for the 
fact that they have continuously decreased in proportion to the 
total population. Nearly 71 per cent of the population is white. 

The adaptability of North Carolina labor has been conclusively 
demonstrated by the remarkable industrial development ex- 
perienced in the past two decades. Employers have found the 
workers peace-loving, loyal, thrifty and intelligent. 

North Carolina is a State of small cities and towns (no city 
having a population of 100,000), and is therefore free from 
problems prevailing in large metropolitan areas. 

Wages paid in North Carolina are reflected in the fact that this 
State ranked seventeenth in the nation in per cent of national buy- 
ing power (1.4206) in 1937 and was first in both the South 
Atlantic and East South Central states. 
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TO INDUSTRIES SEEKING LOCATIONS 
IN SOUTHEASTERN TERRITORY 


The industrial plants which have been located in the South- 
east during recent years, and those now under construction, 
are additional testimonials to the unusual advantages offered 
by this region for the manufacture of a wide variety of com- 
mercial products. Adequate transportation and power facili- 
ties, quantities of raw materials, a mild all-year climate, and 
a rapidly expanding consumer market, combine to attract the 
attention of industrial executives interested in economical 
manufacturing and distributing costs. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, through its Development 
Service, will gladly furnish information regarding industrial 
opportunities, sites, warehouses and raw materials in terri- 
tory served by its lines in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Alabama. 


Inquiries may be made to: 

J. M. FIELDS 
Manager Development Service 
Wilmington, North Carolina 


ATLANTIC COAST LINt RAILROAD 
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No Beating Around 
REPORT 
If you are seriously considering a southern location or would be | 
interested in facts that might influence serious consideration, we . 
e 
have a definite service to offer you. I 
Naturally, we are anxious to see a steady upbuilding of industries : 
in North Carolina and South Carolina, particularly in the sections “ 
of these states which we serve, and have made a careful study t 
of our territory's resources and advantages. r 
1 
If you will write us frankly regarding your location needs and Vv 
desires, we will be glad to prepare a special report covering your si 
specific requirements . .. a report dealing in facts and free from - 
ballyhoo! i“ 
h 
This engineering service is yours without cost or obligation! d 
te 
( 
Address - 
Pp) 
, : T 
Agcicultural & Industrial Development Deyartment d 
re 
Carolina Power & Light Company 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Ll, DUSTRY, in its Southward 
trek, shows a marked pref- 
erence for North Carolina. 
Here all the factors, includ- 
ing a mild year ’round cli- 
mate, combine to insure low 





cost production and low dis- 
tribution costs. The State is 
rich in raw materials. Intel- 
ligent, cooperative native 
workers are plentiful. Power 
supply at moderate rates is 
ample. Excellent rail facili- f 
ties, ocean ports and splendid 
highways aid the economical 
distribution of finished goods 
to vast consuming markets 
(over half the country’s population is within a 600- 
mile radius of North Carolina). Industry has always 
prospered here. State laws and taxes are favorable. 
There is plenty of room for your plant. Trained in- 
dustrial engineers will supply specific information 
relating to your business upon request. 


Write Industrial Division, Room 2005 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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THE OSCAR T. SMITH & SON CO. nteresting to 


Manufacturin 
BANK AND comets STATIONERS N D U S x3 R bi 


407-9-11 E. Saratoga Street ‘ . 
BALTIMORE, MD. Seeking A New Site 
For year round comfort of employer and employe 
CHARACTER QUALITY . . « for conditions promoting continuous profitable 
—SERVICE—— operations . . . for scenic Aromniaarr ant sismeier 





challenges the world! Overnight from great Eastern 
markets . . . peopled by hospitable folks. Investigate! 

















ENVELOPES || Hendersonville 
Direct from Manufacturer to Consumer NORTH CAROLINA 


PLAIN and - 


Every reasonable aid extended — newcomers 
PRINTED COOPERATION heartily welcomed. ; 


Altitude 2,250 feet. Cool 





Famous for healthfulness. 
CLIMATE summers — mild winters. 








All Sizes . 
i i wh iat tunity to work. 
and Styles "itu aon 
OLES ENVELOPE CORP. For Folder or Other Information, Please Address: 
2510 Loch Raven Road, Baltimore, Md. Dept. MR, Chamber of Commerce, Hendersonville, N. C. 








Sales Offices, Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Ga. 











O meet demands on physical and mental strength, 

business men carrying unprecedented burdens A | ed 
must keep robust, refreshed, clear eyed, keen and alert. n 
Good health is the nation’s greatest asset. 
The HIGHLAND PINES INN offers unsurpassed 
hospitality in a charming Southern atmosphere among WI N T E R R FE S O R T 
congenial people; giving mental stimulation and 
physical refreshment outdoors from the bracing, pine- 
laden air and warm sunshine. DECEMBER TO MAY 
Rain or showers seldom interfere with continuous 
outdoor life as the sandy soil promptly absorbs all 


moisture and the pine trees drink in whatever may H | G H LA N D P | N E S | N N 


remain in the air. 


Southern Pines is only 9 hours from Washington; 13 SOUTHERN PINES, N. C. 
hours from New York; 20 hours from Boston and only 

halfway between New York and Florida on the main 

line of the S. A. L. Ry. with through Pullman service. 


On U. S. Highway number one—For rates and reserva- Golf—Polo—Riding—T ennis—R acing—Hunting 
tions write or wire. « ° 
. H. Turner, Manager W. E. Flynn, Associate Mgr. Canoeing—Motoring 
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Wi the Armstrong Tire and Rub- 
ber Company take over occupancy 


of their new modern factory which has 


just been completed at) Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi, an important stage will have 


been reached in this state’s industrial 
program, for the structure in addition to 
being the largest factory in) Mississippi. 
is partially financed and owned by the 


city of Natchez OW. J. Byrne. Mayor) 


New Monolithie Factory 
at Natehez, Mississippi 


tnder the terms of the Mississippi In- 
dustrial Act. This plant, which is the 
first fireproof monolithic concrete factory 
of the Z. D. type to be erected in the 
South already is attracting considerable 
attention, 
The main 
mately 160’ x TCO! originally was designed 
to be built of ordinary mill construction 


factory building approxi- 


consisting of steel columns and girders, 
wooden joists and wooden decking. How- 
ever, Consideration was given to highest 
permanency, lowest possible maintenance 
cost, reduction of fire hazard and insur- 
anee rates. In conferences with the Arm- 
strong Tire and Rubber Company, it was 
decided to design a fireproof A’ build- 
ing. This led to the adoption of a strue- 
ture of the Z. DD. type which is not only 
fireproof but at the same time of pleas- 
ing appearance. All unsightly trusses and 


bracing are omitted. Strength is com- 
hined with light weight. The structure 


lias all the advantages of reinforced con- 
crete, an important factor among others 
heing that it can be constructed entirely 
hy local labor, 

The factory building includes two floors 
on each end of the building ; on one end a 
flat slab portion provides for a live load 
of 200 Ths, per sq. ft., on the other end, 
heam and slab constructions of standard 
design were built for a live load of 50 
Ibs. per sq. ft. Adjoining the main factory 
is an office building 28’ x 130/ and a power 
house—which is independently located. 
Various tanks and auxiliary equipment 
are provided in connection with the plant 
Which contains 188,000 sq. ft. of usable 
floor area or a cubical content of about 
3,000,000 cu. ft. 

The interesting feature of the 
monolithic concrete design for the factory 
building is the barrel shell roof. These 
thin concrete shell roofs carry like the 
sliced-off upper part of steamboilers, and 
supported by columns and stiffening 
frames. In various branches of industry 


most 


are 


the advantage of curving and crowing 
thin plates has long been recognized. In 
this Natchez plant the structural prop- 
erties of thin curved plates or shells were 
used similarly as such plates previously 
were used for automobile fenders, spoons 
or pressure vessels, The structural me- 
Top -Exterior of storage end of factory. 
Top center—-Exterior of manufacturing sec- 
tion showing monolithic concrete walls and 
barrel shell roof. Lower center—Interior 
of storage building of similar type to 
Natchez plant but with greater span. 
Bottom—-Inside of one bay showing con- 
crete shell roof with column spacing 40 
ft. and 60 ft respectively 


dium is reinforced concrete. The concrete 
takes the stress wherever compression 
occurs. Reinforcing bars are provided in 
the correct direction and to the proper 
mmount wherever tensile stresses are evi- 
dent. 

The structure was analyzed thoroughly 
hy the engineers. Full size loading tests 
were made in connection with previous 
structures in which as much as 260 Ibs. 





one sided unsymmetrical unit loads were 
curried by a shell designed for a uniform 


unit live load of 20 Ibs. only. Le 
Intersecting circular segments carry ” 
the roof loads over 50’ or GO! without in- 
termediate supports. The curved ceiling In 
which at the same time is the structural KE: 
member reflects the light like a convex w 
mirror, Conduits are provided within the s] 
concrete and the interior of the factory 
is free of obstructing members, bracing or a] 
beams. Besides this being one architec- t) 
tural advantage, it proves also to be an a0 
wivantage from the construction stand- tr 
point, Forms need to be erected only once te 
and can after decentering of each roof li 
unit and after a slight lowering of the 


scaffolding be shifted on rollers from one ‘a 
roof unit to the next. The scaffolding and 
centering therefore constructed 
similarly as scaffoldings used for tunnel 
and thus many ot 
forms can be accomplished cheapening the 
coustruction. 


can be 


construction re-uses 


Columns and slabs are of standard de- 


sign. The monolithic walls are of the 
Architectural Concrete type. Use of 


rough form boards is made for architec- c 
tural effects. The roof shell is reinforced : 
hy thin reinforcing bars, some of them 





placed in curves to satisfy the particular : 
stress conditions. The concrete is placed ‘ 
in plastic consistency in one layer about ‘ 
3” thick and receives a trowel finish and j 
a built up roofing for additional protec- ‘ 
tion. Downspouts are provided in the i 
center of columns. Roof frames are ; 
architecturally .@mphasized) on the ex- ‘ 
terior of the structure, Ventilator open- t 
ings are provided in the roof wherever 

necessary from the manufacturing stand- 
point. Skylights in this structure were 1 
not provided but could) be arranged ’ 
wherever desirable. The structure is di- 


vided into units 75’ x 160’ by expansion 
joints flashed with copper. 

Other types of shell roofs were built 
The monumental 
Arena in Hershey 


for various purposes. 
hall of the Sports 
spens without intermediate supports over 
a plan area of 232’ x 540’. Structures with 
spherical and shells 
Iuilt 


eylindrical were 


for skating rinks, band shells, ete. 








Left—-Inside of factory showing concrete shell roof bays after removal of forms. Right 
trusses with plywood forms ready for reinforcing bars and concrete pour. After cencrete is poured on one section the scaffolding 


i 
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Centering for factory roof showing wooden 


vu 


units are lowered and moved on rollers into next position. 


Industrial plants were constructed in the 
Kastermn states with spans well above 100’ 
whereas for the Natchez plant smaller 
spans were deemed advisable. 

The job was let early in May, 1958S and 
about a dozen of the best contractors in 
the South participated in the bidding. 
The quoted price of the successful con- 
tractor for the building proper amounted 
to SIGOS55. This price included the mono- 
lithie reinforced) concrete buildings, in- 


cluding foundations, floors, walls, loading 
pratforms, canopies, stairs, locker room, 
drainage system, roofing, flashing and ex- 
pansion joint immaterial glazed sash and 
doors > in other words, the complete build 
ing with the exception of the mechanical 
trades, The average cost of the strneture 
according to the four lowest bids amowiut- 
«cd to approximately S1.000 per sq. ft. 
usable floor area, or Ge per cu. ft. 

All contractors and other parties con 


nected with the bidding on this structure 
expressed surprise over the economy of 
permanent fireproof reinforced contrete 
structures according to the Z-D) system. 
Roberts and Schaefer Company, Chi 
cago, Were the engineers appointed to de 
sign and supervise the construction of 
this building. J.T. Canizaro, Jackson, 
Mississippi, was the architect. The con 
tractor who has finished the construction 


is BB. LL. Knost of Pass Christian, Miss. 


Savannah and Atlanta 
Railway Reorganized 


AVANNAH and Atlanta Railway is the 
S firststeam railroad inthe United States 
to become reorganized under Section T7 
of the Bankruptey Act, as Amended. The 
completion of the reorganization was ac- 
complished January 28, when the closing 
documents were negotiated with the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation cover- 
ing a loan not to exceed $1,300,000, of 
which $715,000 was paid over on that 
date. The railroad’s name was changed 
to Savannah & Atlanta’ Railway Com- 
pany which preserves the identity of the 
carrier and at the same time distinguishes 
the new from the old. All of the proper- 
ties of the old company were transferred 
to the new company in January. 


Robert M. Nelson, who is the Chairman 
of the Board, evolved the Plan of Re- 
organization, principal 
negotiations with bondholders’ 
mittees and = directed the 
with the aid of counsel. Charles E. Gay. 
Jr., who had been Receiver of the old 
company from 1921 to the close of 1936, 


conducted — the 
com- 


proceedings 
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and the principal Trustee in bankruptcy 
from then until the reorganization, co- 
operated ably and efficiently throughout 
the proceedings. It had been due to Mr. 
Gay's careful business management, to- 
gether with new tonnage brought to the 
railroad by Mr. Nelson that reorganiza- 
tion was made possible during the depres- 
sion period. Mr. Gay has been made 
President of the new company and will 
continue to be the railroad’s chief operat- 
ing executive. 

The line is about 145 miles in length, 
extending from Savannah to a junction 
with the Georgia Railroad at Camak, Ga. 
It has no branch lines. In Savannah its 
terminal lines serve Savannah as well as 
the Port Wentworth district, where some 
of the manufacturing plants brought in 
by Mr. Nelson are located. Among such 
plants are Certain-teed Products Cor- 
poration, National 
Pan American Petroleum & Transport 
Company, Dixie Asphalt Products Cor- 


Gypsum Company, 


(Continued on page GO 
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Robert M. Nelson 


Chairman of Board, Reorganized 
Savannah & Atlanta Railway Co. 
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The “America” 


| eon tatin greatest liner, the largest 
merchantman ever built) in this 
country, is now taking form in the yards 
of the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Co., and it is expected will be 
launched next summer. It has been de- 
cided to give her the name AMERICA 
because of the country-wide participation 
in the building of this $17,000,000 passen- 
ger vessel to which every state in the 
union is contributing in the form of raw 
materials, equipment or labor. Each state 
in turn will benefit from this construction 
and equipment. 

The AMERICA will take her place in 


the New York - Cobh - Channel — ports- 
Hamburg service of the United States 
Lines carly in 1940 with the Manhattan 
and Washington. The 34,000 ton liner is 
723 feet long, about 93 feet beam and 75 
feet deep from the promenade deck. Her 
design includes features that embody the 
latest improvements in marine and naval 
architecture, as well as unrivaled safety 
devices and fireproof construction. She 
will have capacity for 1219 in cabin, tour- 
ist and third class, and a crew of 639. 
The AMERICA is to be the most costly 
and important single unit thus far in the 
United States Maritime Commission’s 
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Country’s 


Largest 


Merchant Ship 
Being Built at 
Newport News 


program, which contemplates the con- 
struction of 50 new vessels each year dur- 
ing the next ten vears. 

The great 165-acre shipyard of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Company is a scene of remarkable 
organized activity. No less than seven 
giant cranes move North, South, East and 
West, bringing plates and frames and 
parts from the fabricating shops and as- 
sembly plants where they have been 
molded and punched and sheared. These 
huge loads are deposited with perfect 
precision and what seems like human in- 
telligence where the riggers are waiting 
to bolt them in place. Heater boys crouch 
over their glowing stoves preparing red 
hot rivets for the guns of the riveters; 
showers of blue fire mark the spot where 
an electric welder is at work; and inside 
the hull the scene is duplicated in part 
with sound effects added. Steel trades 
workers to the number of about 450 are 
employed on the hull alone. 

At the shipways, however, only a part 
of the picture of the building of the ship 
is shown, for it is being built all over the 
yard. As a matter of fact, it takes about 
two days and miles of walking to see it 
from blue print to hull. 

In the drafting room men bend over 
a solid wood model, 18 feet long, taking 
measurements from which scale draw- 
ings of each shell plate will be made, In 
the pickling shed steel is being unloaded 
from a railroad siding and put through 
the pickling process to show up any de- 
fects. In laboratories chemists are test- 
ing all materials going into the ship to 
see that they mect specifications. In the 
mold loft wooden “templets” or patterns 
from these drawings are made—-one for 
each type of plate. In another shop the 


Top Left The pride of this country’s 
merchant fleet will emerge from this mass 
of details next summer. The first rivet 
driven in her keel last August, the 
America will be 723 feet long, have a beam 
of 93 feet and a depth of 75 feet from her 
promenade deck. Accommodations are to 
be provided for 1,219 passengers and a 
crew of 639 in the 34,000-ton liner. 
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steel is fabricated from these patterns, 
while in another department great steel 
frames are being drawn red hot from 
furnaces and hammered into shape; in 
the machine shop where the brass sleeves 
of the tail shafts are getting their final 
machining, men are blading the turbines, 
a delicate and complicated job. The wood- 
working department shows those skilled 
in joinery working beautiful woods and 
the fireproof “marinite” sheathing which 
will be used in staterooms and public 
spaces. 
Private industry has been and is doing 

a great work at Newport News. The 
motto which guides the work at this huge 
plant, as stated by its founder, Collis P. 
Huntington, appears in a bronze plate 
mounted in a conspicuous place in the 
yard— 

“We shall build good ships here, 

At a profit if we can: 

At a loss if we must; 

But always, good ships.’ 

Employing in peace times from 4,000 to 

6,000 men, turning what was a swamp 
fifty years ago into the making of an 


’ 


enterprise in which all the country may 
take pride, we can form a correct idea of 
what, under proper management, private 
industry may accomplish. A: one and a 
fourth mile sweep of modern-type docks 
give some idea of the capacity of this huge 


yard, 

A great deal of the material that en- 
ters into the construction of a vessel, no 
matter what its size, is fabricated and 
processed and developed in the shops of 


the company by employees representing 
skilled trades and apprentices of many 
varieties. Steel and wood, tin and copper, 
paint and finishing materials and a vari- 
ety of products are brought to their final 
point of usefulness on the site where they 
are to be used. 

The company’s policy with its em- 
ployees has been outstanding in its re 
sults, which has brought freedom from 
dissension with labor. It has maintained 
for years an admirable pension system 
and a school for apprentices from which 
are drawn skilled workers of tomorrow. 


Right —Ships must be planned, their parts 
cut out and the whole fastened together. 
A scene in the Newport News mold loft 
is shown in the middle picture. The men 
are making patterns of the America’s steel 
plates, each of which must be mathemati- 
cally accurate to scale drawings made from 
a working model. The steel plates are 
then cut. This is done by automatic burn- 
ing machines such as the one in the bot- 
tom photograph, where the 14-inch steel 
of a rib is being sheared at the rate of 
from one to two feet a minute. Many 
thousands of rivets are required in such a 
huge vessel, three men being necessary on 
each riveting operation. A heater boy 
drops the glowing hot rivet down a chute 
to a man inside the hull. This second 
worker pops the rivet into the hole and a 
third on the outside flattens the head and 
trims off the edges. This last procedure 
is pictured at the top. 





























Overhead Tramrail for Rods 


FFICIENT handling of rod bundles 

by an overhead tramrail system is 
one of the many interesting features in 
the new continuous rod and bar raill at 
the Maryland plant of Bethlehem Stecl 
Company. The conveying the 
largest single installation of this type yet 
of 


system, 


completed, includes about 244 miles 
overhead track work. 

Forty-one bins, arranged in three bays 
joining in a central switching terminal 
ure provided in the storage and shipping 
building. A standard gauge 
railroad track runs into one of the bays 


depressed 


which serves as shipping bay : the second 
bay connects the storage with the clean- 
ing and baking department of the wire 
mill, while the third bay is used exclu 
sively for storage. 

All regular bins are 20 ft. wide and 50 
ft. long and have five parallel overhead 
They will therefore ac 
commodate tiers of 
which can be stacked to a height of about 
20 ft. above the floor. The center and the 
two outside rows of bundles rest directly 


tramrail tracks, 


five rod bundles 


40 


on the floor of the bin, while the two re- 
maining rows rest on timbers laid on a 
raised concrete structure. This staggered 
arrangement of the bundles makes them 
easily accessible, and provides better and 
neater storage. 

Four of the bins in the shipping bay, 
at end adjoining the switching terminal, 
are shorter than the regular bins, only 
25 ft. long, instead of 50 ft. In the stor- 
age bay one row of four bins has only 
three overhead tracks and is made mar- 
rower than the rest, accommodating three 
rows of bundles only, instead of five. All 
other bins are the regular size. and hold 


At top of page-—Two and one-half miles 
of overhead tramrail are installed in the 
rod and bar mill of the Bethlehem Steel 
plant at Baltimore. The view above shows 
close grouping of the switches in the rod 
storage bay. The white handles are marked 
with numbers to identify the various 
tracks. On the cover page is a close-up of 
one of the six trams. 


MANU 


about 300 tons of rod apiece, This gives a 
total storage capacity of over 11,000 tons. 
The bins are formed from heavy strue- 
tural members which are covered with 
boards on the inner surface to protect 
the bundles. 

With attached) operating 
hooks available ; 
in regular the 
Bach carrier is 


carriers 
hairpin 
five 


Six 
and 
normally 
sixth serving as a spare. 
equipped with six reversible motors, four 
1 hp. motors for traveling and two 7 

This makes a 


cab are 


are use, 


hp. motors for hoisting. 
total connected load of 19 hp. for each 
cab. A unit is capable of carrying 5,000 
Ibs.; eight to ten rod bundles is the maxi 
mum capacity of the carrier hooks. Total 
weight of the unit, exclusive of the load, 
is only 4.500 Ibs. For comparison, a crane 
with 100 ft. 160,000 
Ibs. Four such cranes would be required 


span would weigh 
to do the same work as the five carriers. 

The carriers run on a special built-up 
track consisting of an upper section of 
welded to a 


structural steel 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Railroads 
Spend 
Millions 
In North 
Carolina 


O fewer than sixty-two railway com- 
N panies of the United States are pur- 
chasers of North Carolina products, This 
striking fact illustrates the important 
stake which North Carolina in the 
railway industry. 

North Carolina’s stake in the railroads 


CS- 


has 


is four-fold—first and foremost is the 
sential transportation 
by the railroads in the movement of pas- 


sec- 


service rendered 


sengers, freight, express and mails; 
ond, the importance of the industry as 
employers of labor; third, the contribu- 
tion of the railroads through taxes to the 
support of state, county and local govern- 
ments; and, lastly, their expenditures 
with North Carolina industries, mer- 
chants and firms for materials, supplies 
and services, 

The important role of the railroads in 
the economic life of North Carolina 
indicated by the fact that in 1937, a year 
of low railway earnings and subnormal 
railway expenditures, but not all, 
of the railroads paid out more than &80.- 
000,000 in the state for labor, materials 
and supplies, and taxes, 


ix 


SsOme, 


Seven Class T railway companies (each 
having operating revenues of more than 
$1,000,000, a year) and a number of 
smaller railway companies operate some 
4,800 miles of railway line in North Caro- 
lina. In 1937, the latest vear for which 
statistics are available, the seven Class 1 
railrouds operating in North Carolina em- 
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the state. To- 
they comprise 
60,000 


ws many persons as 


workers in 
families, 


approximately 


ployed 16,547 
gether with their 
a group of 
women and children 
there are in Salisbury, 
ville and Goldsboro 


men, 
Gastonia, Green 
rolled into one, 
workers located 
Carolina, the 
receive in wages flows 


These railway are 
throughout = North 
money Which they 
the 
city 


merchants in 


in the 


local 
every 


into coffers of 


every and nearly town 
state. 

The payroll of the seven leading rail- 
roads in North Carolina averaged nearly 
$2,000,000 a month in 1937, Their total 
payroll for the year was $25,598,575, and 
it is estimated that the 1937 payroll of all 
railroads operating in the state was well 
above $25,000,000, 

The seven leading railroads, 
about 3.800 miles of North Carolina's 4,800 
miles of railroad, reported tax payments 
aggregating $4,197,595 to the state and its 
political in 1957 The 
amount of taxes paid by the smaller rail- 


operating 


subdivisions 


road Companies, operating approximately 
1,000 miles of railway lines in the state, 
is not known, but a conservative estimate 
would indicate a total tax bill for all 
railroads operating in North Carolina of 
around $4.560,000 for the vear. 

A detailed analysis of tax payments by 


Above —North Carolina’s railways, includ- 
ing the seven Class I companies with an- 
nual operating revenues of  $1.000,000, 
comprise the 62 railroads, who use the 
State’s products. Each spot on the map in- 
dicates where one or more roads make 
purchases. 


North Carolin 


cent of the 


the various railroads in 
in 1931 disclosed that 39 per 
total went to the 
per cent went to county governments, and 
Of 
cent 

If 
the 


state government, 03 
S per cent went to cities and towns, 
{7 per 
schools. 
1937, 
taxes which went 


the taxes paid to counties, 
went the public 
these percentages obtained in 
amount of 
support the public schools of North Caro 
lina Was approximately $1,121,000.) The 
annual average public of education 
for each pupil attending the schools of 
North Carolina 1935-1936 was S37.74. 


therefore, 


to support 


railway 


cost 


in 
On this basis, the school taxes 
paid by the to 
defray the cost of educating some 29.000 
North Carolina school children. 


railroads are  suflicient 


(Continued on page a8) 


Below Atlantic Coast Line, one of North 
Carolina's major railroads, operates trains 
drawn by locomotives of the 4-8-4) tvpe 
shown below. 





























Two Month’s Contracts Up 


$62,658,000 Awards 
during February car- 
ry total for year 
so far 26% ahead 
of same 1938 period 


ONSTRUCTION contracts in the 

sixteen states of the South have 
risen during the first two months of this 
year to more than twenty-six per cent 
over those awarded in the comparable 
period of last year. The figure so far this 
year is $135,734,000, while that for the 
first two months of 1938 totaled $107,- 
607,000. 

Southern contracts during February, 
according to a tabulation made from the 
items reported in the daily issues of Con- 
STRUCTION, totaled $62,658,000. Private 
construction showed an increase while 
public work dropped sharply and indus- 
trial projects remained at the relatively 
low level which prevailed during the pre- 
ceding month. 

Almost thirty per cent ahead of the 


same month of last year, the current Feb- 
ruary total is about fourteen per cent 
under January’s $73,076,000, which in 
turn was thirty-seven per cent below De- 
eember, when public works projects 
swelled the valuation of contracts to a 
monthly record unequaled in eight years. 


One large office building project below 
the Mason and Dixon line was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the twenty per cent gain in 
private construction. sanks and other 
financial institutions, however. have been 
making awards for new buildings or im- 
provements at a number of points. Most 
of these were located in Texas, although 
there were some in both the contract and 
proposed stage in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Louisiana, Maryland and Ten- 
nessee. 

Other types of private work in Febru- 
ary were down as compared with the pre- 
ceding month. The range of these de- 
creases was 66 per cent for residential 
buildings, both apartment and dwelling; 
47 per cent for assembly structures, such 
as churches, theatres, and auditoriums, 
and 22 per cent for commercial buildings, 
including stores, restaurants and filling 
stations. 

Public building construction was lower 
during February. The drop was about 
twenty-four per cent. City, county, State 
and Federal projects amounted to $7,076,- 
000, compared with January’s $9,156,000 ; 
school buildings, $8.358,000, as against 
$11,534,000, and housing awards, $720,000, 
or a drop of over seventeen per cent from 
the $875,000 of February. 

A decrease also occurred in the public 
engineering field although it was not as 
marked as in building initiated by the 
public authorities. The rate was about 
fifteen per cent below January, with 
sewers and water works accounting for 


the major part of the decline. February- 
January comparisons were: dams, drain- 
age, earthwork, airports, $5,870,000, $5,- 
568,000; Federal, State, county and mu- 
nicipal electric projects, $5,754,000, $5,- 
390,000, and sewers and water works, $1,- 
006,000, $3,827,000. 


Road, street and bridge work went for- 
ward at the rate of $11,711,000 for Febru- 
ary, a decrease of thirty per cent from the 
$16,896,000 in January, but a rise of 
eighteen per cent over February of 1938. 
No awards were reported in the current 
February from Arkansas and Oklahoma. 
Mississippi, Texas, Maryland and Georgia 
were the most active, as evidenced by re- 
ports. 

Industrial construction is low, a situa- 
tion that has prevailed for many months 
and especially the last two. The Febru- 
ary total of $4,153,000 brought the total 
for the year to $9,092,000, indicating that 
industrial construction is at a point al- 
most thirty-five per cent below what it 
was last year at this time. Improvement, 
however, is in sight. 

The most noteworthy award of the 

month was the group of contracts let by 
Glenn L. Martin Co. in connection with a 
$3,000,000 program to practically double 
the size of its airplane manufacturing 
plant at Middle River, near Baltimore. 
3uilding work under this program will 
cost in the neighborhood of $1,850,000. 
Turner Construction Co., New York, 
Harry T. Campbell & Sons, Towson, Md.. 
A. V. Williams, Washington, American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown and Riggs-Distler & Co., 
3altimore, were among those who shared 
in the project. 

Action was taken on the proposed 


(Continued on page 44) 


Statistics of the South’s Construction 











Contracts Contracts 
Contracts to be Awarded 
PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION Awarded Awarded First Two 
BUILDING February, 1939 Months 1939 
Assembly (churches, theatres, auditoriums, fraternal) .............. $816,000 $4,121,000 $2.372,000 
Commercial (stores, restaurants, filling stations, garages, etc.) ...... 1.888.000 10,387,000 4,393,000 
Residential (apartments, hotels, dwellings) ..................000005 6,828,000 11,382,000 17.051,000 
URN ee Ce Sa SEE EE ORES SENG A OSS EOE HERG ES SHER ESO e oes 8.478,000 330,000 9,085,000 
$18,010,000 $26,220,000 $32,901,000 
SUURDICISMULBIAGN coo Seu eo eo ws Seka eR ee SARS o Ee eee $4,153,000 $29,242,000 $9,092,000 
PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 
BUILDING 
ile, MODUL, seUabe, MIPUERAL ...<.csca.snssse4ss5% 50 seed oaeseuaencee $7,076,000 $58,112,000 $16,232,000 
SRD eco eG cs eas hese S64 Sk SSS SESE KSEE bE Se 729,000 1.831,000 1,595,000 
GNM CCC he sees eieSh coe suey tae wh Oke SoS ek fee ee a eR ee §.358,000 11,110,000 19,892,000 
$16,154,000 $71,053,000 $37,719,000 
ENGINEERING 
Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, Airports ...............0 00 ccc cece eeees $5,870,000 $10,589,000 $11,438,000 
Federal, County and Municipal Electric. ..........0....... 00000 e ce eens 5,754,000 10,069,000 11,144,000 
IO WVETS PNT Wr GUC TWOEKS 65 555 5.60 boc 5 eis's oe ob bc be obs es a senba wien wins 1,006,000 6,517,000 4,833,000 
$12,630,000 $27,175,000 $27,415,000 
ROADS, STREETS AND BRIDGES ................ cc cece cccsccscues $11,711,000 $19,440,000 $28,607,000 
BNO RUAEE 5445s ea SoS SaeS EASES EOE S Ss ode SS SSSR oes bas ube sou asoee $62,658,000 $173.130,000 $135,734,000 
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BY TELEPHONE EVERY EVENING AFTER SEVEN AND ALL DAY SUNDAY 





Evening and all day Sunday bargain hours make 


it easier than ever to visit those who are dear but 
: HERE’S HOW LITTLE IT COSTS TO TELEPHONE: 
distant ... by telephone. 
BETWEEN THESE POINTS ‘cumeane pte 


Then a personal chat with the folks back home, 
Boston, Mass. . Hartford, Conn. §$ .50 $ .35 


a boy at school, or a far-away invalid, is almost as Little Rock, Ark. Shreveport, La... .75 45 
satisfying as seeing them. It’s inexpensive too. Butte, Mont. . . Spokane, Wash. 1.00 -60 
: j Atlanta, Ga. . . Memphis, Tenn. 1.20 75 

Try a friendly call tonight or on Sunday. Some Oklahoma City, 


Okla. ... . St. Louis, Mo. . 1.50 -90 
Dayton, Ohio . New York, N.Y. 1.70 1.05 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 

Utah. .... Calif. .... 1.80 1.10 
Chicago, III. . . Philadelphia, Pa. 2.00 1.20 
* 3-minute station-to-station rates. Reduced rates are in 
effect from 7 P.M. to 4:30 A.M. every night and all day on 
Sunday. | 


typical rates between cities are listed at the right. 
Many more are in the front of your 
telephone directory. 

Remember, when you call, that 


the pleasure you give is as great as 














the pleasure you receive. 
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When you look through this big, 
new 1939 catalog, you'll quickly see 
why Kinnear Rolling Doors are so 
often specified by industry. And 
you'll want to have a copy of it on 
hand before installing service door 
equipment in any of your building 
entrances. 


Kinnear Rolling Doors are built 
in various types to fill every re- 
quirement — but they all operate 
upward ... storing easily, rapidly 
and conveniently in useless space 
above the opening. They not only 
save valuable floor and wall space, 
but are completely out of the way 
of damage by trucks or wind. 
They are constructed by door 
specialists for heavy-duty com- 
mercial and industrial service. 
Their ability to stand up under 
hard, daily use is proved by 
records of many Kinnear Doors 
that have given more than thirty 
years of dependable, continuous 
service. Whether for service or 
fire protection purposes, you'll find 
Kinnear Doors a real investment. 
Custom-built to fit any opening, 
they’re easy and economical to in- 
stall, and can be equipped for 
motor, manual, or mechanical 
operation. 


YOU'LL WANT THIS CATALOG— 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY. 























KINNEAR MFG. CO. 
1600-20 FIELDS AVE. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Please send me the new 1939 Kinnear Catalog 
NAME _ 

STREET_ 
CITY 
STATE 






























Two Months’ Contracts Up 
(Continued from page 42) 


Electro-Metallurgical plant at Sheffield. 
Ala. A railroad spur is soon to be com- 
pleted and grading work is under way for 
this $5,000,000 project. Contracts for 
erection of the first plant buildings were 
let to the Fiske-Carter Construction Co., 
Greenville, S. C. Another huge Alabama 
plant approached closer to reality, as the 
announcement was made that the Holl- 
ingsworth & Whitney Co., of Boston, 
Mass., was planning to start construction 
early this year on a $5,000,000 plant at 
Mobile with the intention of completing 
the work within twelve months. 


Construction is to begin around April 1 
on the $10,000,000 plant at Pearisburg, 
Va., with a definite date being set for 
receiving bids for the buildings. To be 
erected by the Celanese Corporation of 
America, this plant is reported to require 
many thousands of employees in its oper- 
ation when completed. The paper indus- 
try of Virginia was also active, with the 
Chesapeake Corporation, of West Point, 
making known its plans for a $300,000 
building program, including a new recov- 
ery room, &@ wood room addition and other 
facilities. Ground is now being cleared 
for the structures, 


Work started during the month on the 
plant being established at Georgetown, 
S. C., by the American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corp. Lee Construction Co., of 
Charlotte, N. C.. has the contract for re- 
modeling the buildings. The first unit to 
be installed will produce sulphate of 
alumina and similar chemicals for water 
purification and paper manufacture. 

Another newsprint mill is in prospect. 
It was proposed in the Georgia legislature 
to set up a Georgia Wood Pulp Authority 
and delegate to it the development of a 
$5,000,000 newsprint manufacturing 
plant. Under the plan, the authority 
would issue bonds to finance construction 
of the plant, which would be leased to 
some corporation with a provision that 
the plant would ultimately revert to the 
State. 

A manufacturer of meteorological in- 
struments made the initial move toward 
construction of a $500,000 plant at Tow- 
son, north of Baltimore. Julien P. Friez 
& Sons, one of the country’s outstanding 


concerns of its kind, acquired an 18-acre 
site where an observatory containing 60,- 
000 feet will be erected. One building will 
be 80 by 400 feet, a wing to occupy a space 
of 100 feet square. The present plant is 
located near the heart of Baltimore. 


American Tobacco Co. will soon start 
work on a $200,000 addition to its power 
plant at Durham, N. C. The general con- 
tract has not yet been let for this unit, 
which is in addition to a $500,000 manu- 
facturing plant extension now under con- 
struction. Electrical equipment is to be 
furnished by the General Electrie Co., 
Schenectady ; steam facilities by Babcock 
& Wilcox Co., New York. Tubize Chatillon 
Corp., at Rome, Ga., today is scheduled to 
receive bids for an addition. 


Bethlehem-International Supply Co., 
Houston, Tex., subsidiary of Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., received bids for construction 
of a 320 by 264-foot warehouse adjoining 
its existing plant. The building is to be 
steel and brick with corrugated iron sid- 
ing and will be equipped with four cranes. 
An office is also included in the program, 
which is estimated to cost about $250,000. 
W. R. Parker acquired a site on Naviga- 
tion Boulevard adjoining a $100,000 plant 
under construction and plans an office 
building project. 


Three new industrial buildings are to 
be erected at Dallas. The Kroehler 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, IIll., plans a 
$250,000 factory for manufacturing living 
room furniture. Link-Belt Co. acquired a 
site for a $100,000, two-story building. 
L. B. Jackson Co. also acquired a site, on 
which a $60,000 building will be erected 
for lease to a linen supply company. A 
$125,000 casinghead gasoline plant is re- 
ported as proposed north of Liberty, Tex. 

Pensacola is one of the localities to 
benefit from the armament program, 
which is expected to appropriate the 
necessary $5,500,000 for expanding the 
Naval Air Station in the west Florida 
City. The Navy will purchase outlying 
fields, acquire an auxiliary training field 
and construct a ground school and sea- 
plane hangar. Another Pensacola project 
is a proposed shipbuilding plant. Under 
a three-way proposition, the City would 
provide $1,000,000 through the issuance of 
bonds, the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
and A, W. Porter, Ine., to supply similar 
amounts. 


Southern Construction Listed by States 


Contracts 
Awarded 


Alabama 





Contracts Contracts 
to be Awarded 
Awarded First Two 

February, 1959 Months 1939 
eessyee ex. £8 2,095, $8,155,000 $4,676,000 
APKONBAS .....0000s00s 982,000 2,466,000 2,588,000 
District of Columbia.. 10,865.000 2,171,000 14,726,000 
LS Cee 3,984,000 26,967,000 7,777,000 
GHOOTBIA oon ccccsscesccs 6,020,000 6,090,000 9,153,000 
rrr rere 765,000 2,035,000 1,486,000 
Louisiana ............. 4,241,000 6,696,000 7,366,000 
Maryland ............. 5,603,000 27,301,000 8,793,000 
Mississippi ............ 7,246,000 11,636,000 9,469,000 
LES eee 1,783,000 20,737,000 93,000 
North Carolina ........ 2,654,000 10,941,000 7,112,000 
Oklahoma ............. 474,000 4,336,000 2,056,000 
South Carolina ........ 2,791,000 2,713,000 6,156,000 
Tennessee ............. 2,175,000 4,133,000 5,666,000 
eer 8,353,000 18,635,000 28,151,000 
WORMED ons 6s sees sues 3,654,000 17,188,000 7,422,000 
West Virginia ......... 973,000 930,000 6,744,000 
BWNN x555%scnecnsnes $62,658,000 $173,130,000 $135,734,000 
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This is an Era of Speed 


Radio communications...streamlined transportation... 
faster, faster is the tempo of the times. Speed has be- 
come the rule of the day. And building construction... 
maintenance work... repairs and improvements are 
no exception. Property owners want structures com- 
pleted with as little delay as possible. 
































velops service strength concrete in much less time than 


is possible when regular cement is used. 


“Penn-Dixie Quality’ for quick-use concrete reduces 
waiting time... often permits substantial savings for 
property owners by permitting earlier use of com- 
pleted structures. 


That's why we say: Consider ’Penn-Dixie Quality” for 
quick-use concrete on ALL types of concrete construc- 
tion work where speed 





That is why many archi- 


tects and engineers are 
specifying Penn-Dixie 
Quality — the modern 
High Early Strength 
Portland Cement for 
quick-use concrete. 


FOR EXAMPLE: Time element is of utmost importance in new con- 
struction and maintenance work for commercial and industrial buildings. 
When floors, driveways, ramps, loading platforms, engine foundations 
and, in fact, all types of concrete work must be completed . . . ready 
for use .. . quickly, economically and with little or no loss of time, 
“Penn-Dixie Quality’’ for quick-use concrete meets this requirement 

. . enables factory owners, managers, construction and maintenance 
engineers to save time and, money. Keep the name well in mind: 
“‘Penn-Dixie Quality’’ for quick-use concrete. 


is urgent. Write, wire 
or ‘phone Penn- 
Dixie Service Bureau 
at nearest office for 
engineering or tech- 
nical advice on build- 
ing problems involving 











Here’s acement that de- use of concrete. 


TPENNSYLVANIA-DIXIE CEMENT CORPORATION’ | 
60° EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y.- 
BOSTON *:. ‘ROCHESTER Ae, PHIGADELERIA _* ATLANTA + CHATTANOOGA Ai DES eenes 
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re or all types 
of Concrete Construction 


High Early Strength Cement 
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Iron. Steel 
and Metal _ 


TEEL operations reached 55.8 per 

cent of capacity at the close of Feb- 
ruary. Indications point to greater im- 
provement and this has been the case for 
several weeks past. Improvement is also 
reported in the price situation which has 
been holding well for some time. In- 
creases in orders have been seen in gal- 
vanized sheets, barbed wire and roofing, 
in which it is stated concessions were be- 
ing made in the early winter. 


More railroad orders are expected as 
a number of the roads have been making 
plans for an extensive list of rolling 
equipment, cars and locomotives which 
require plates; also, it is expected larger 
orders for rails will be forthcoming be- 
fore long. 


The scrap market has shown sustained 
strength. Current quotations are being 
paid for future shipping requirements, in- 
dicating that dealers do not anticipate 
any reduction soon. 


Buyers Still Cautious 


While steel buyers still exercise cau- 
tion, it is recognized that inventories are 
being reduced so that with business gen- 
erally feeling somewhat more optimistic, 
it is natural to expect this may be trans- 
lated into increased steel production as 
spring opens up. 


Among the larger expected orders for 
rails are the requirements of the New 
York Central which will run to at least 
35,000 tons and may be as much as 80,000. 
Chicago and Northwestern is quoted as 
being in the market for 20,000 tons. In 
the line of equipment, Union Pacific has 
given out orders for parts for 2,000 cars 
which it will build, and it is stated that 
the Illinois Central will soon buy 1,000 
hopper cars. The Southern Pacific Co. 
announced having placed orders for 40 
locomotives to cost approximately $7,- 
250,000. Twenty-eight of these oil-burn- 
ing freight and passenger locomotives 
were placed with Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, and 12 coal burners to be used on 
the Rio Grande Division were placed 
with the Lima Locomotive Works. 


Contract was awarded by the Navy De- 
partment for steel to be used in four new 
battleships now under construction. The 
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contract totaled $24,000,000 and is under- 
stood to have been divided between Beth- 
lehem, Midvale and Carnegie-Ilinois. 


The Wall Street Journal in referring 
to the contract called attention to the 
coincidence of the announcement being 
made “on the last day prior to scheduled 
effectiveness of the prevailing minimum 
wage for government contract holders in 
the iron and steel industry.” 


It was admitted that the bulk of the 
business apparently was going to con- 
cerns Whose wage scales would have to be 
altered under the Labor Department’s 
recent minimum wage ruling. 


The American Iron & Steel Institute 
has estimated that manufacturers of iron 
and steel will spend $126,000,000 during 
1939 for new facilities and equipment. 
This was based on reports from 150 com- 
panies representing more than 90 per cent 
of the industry’s capacity. Out of a bud- 
get of $165,000,000 for improvements in 
1938, more than $140,000,000 were spent. 


Birmingham operations continue at a 
high rate of production. A majority of 
iron producers are operating at full ca- 
pacity. 


Restraining Order Asked 


Seven of the so-called “little steel” 
companies have appeared in court asking 
that the Secretary of Labor be enjoined 
from setting minimum wages in the iron 
and steel industry under the Walsh- 
Healy act. As this issue goes to press it 
is announced that the District Court has 
issued an order temporarily restraining 
the Secretary of the Navy from enfore- 
ing the minimum wage of 6214 cents an 
hour, the complainants having agreed to 
post $25,000 bond as a guarantee that em- 
ployees would not suffer loss of wages. 
The temporary order will be effective for 
a few days when a hearing on the injune- 
tion plea will be held. The claim is made 
that the minimum wage of 6214 cents an 
hour given in the ruling of the Labor De- 
partment will bar them from competing 
for government contracts, although 
anxious to bid on work expected under 
the enlarged national defense program. 


They asked that other government de- 
partment heads be restrained from re- 





quiring that minimum rates be paid to all 
employees working on government con- 
tracts and finally that the court declare 
the determination of minimum wages for 
the iron and steel industry invalid and 
unauthorized by law. 


From the viewpoint of the plaintiffs in 
this action, Secretary Perkins exceeded 
her authority under the act in her inter- 
pretation of the term “locality.” The 
wage minimums issued divided the na- 
tion into six groups of states, the peti- 
tioners claimed, and that to call as many 
asa dozen states a locality, which implied 
2 small area, is a misinterpretation. 


The basic rate paid by the firms bring- 
ing the action is said to be 5614 cents an 
hour, and they contended that the 621%4- 
cent rate would tend toward monopoly on 
the part of the larger companies which 
have already established that rate. The 
following firms filed the action: Lukens 
Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa.; Alan Wood 
Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa.; South 
Chester Tube Co., Chester, Pa.; Central 
Iron and Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Harrisburg Steel Corporation, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Eastern Rolling Mill Co., Col- 
gate, Md.; Atlantic Wire Co., Branford, 
Conn. 


The American Tron & Steel Institute 
calls attention to the fact that the rise 
in steel production from June to Novem- 
ber inclusive last year, was one of the 
sharpest on record. For five consecutive 
months the total monthly tonnage of steel 
ingots produced increased 118 per cent, 
an average of nearly 24 percentage points 
per month. <A depiction of the rise in 
steel output is shown in the always in- 
teresting publication “Steel Facts.” From 
a total capacity of 8,225,000 tons of 
finished products in the year 1889, pro- 
ductive capacity for 19388 reached the 
huge figure of 57,819,000 tons. 


Studying an output chart in this pub 
lication, the mountain peaks and valleys 
of production are seen. The year 1929 has 
the highest peak and this was almost 
reached in 1937, although production 
throughout that year was not so well sus- 
tained. In 1938, however, with employ- 
ment only 3 per cent below 1929, steel out- 
put was 49 per cent lower and payrolls 27 
per cent lower. 
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Down to the Sea 


All our rivers run to the sea, but our 
highways travel in all directions over 


Bridges of Steel—safe, sightly and 





lasting. 


We have been building them over 


40 years. 





VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


Roanoke Birmingham Memphis 


Atlanta New York Dallas 





Upper Left: Bridge over Little Tennessee River, 
near Bryson, N. C. 


Lower Left: Continuous Girder Bridge over James 
River, Buchanan, Va. 


Upper Right: Cantilever Girder Span over Pearl 
River near Monticello, Miss. 


Lower Right: 170’ Double Leaf Bascule Bridge 
over South Branch Elizabeth River, Norfolk, Va. 


Virginia 
Bridge 


STEEL STRUCTURES 
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Lumber 


First Paper Festival 


That the South is now taking a promi- 
nent place in the pulp and paper indus- 
try is evidenced through the holding of 
the first annual Southern Paper Festival 
at Savannah. Ga., April 17 to 19, 1939, 
which is practically the first commemo- 
rative event for paper since its inception 
in this country 250 years ago. 

The motive of this Festival is to ad- 
vance the use of paper products to edu- 
eate the public in their importance and 
manufacturing significance as well as 
create a general feeling of optimism and 
good will. 

The Southern Paper Festival is being 
sponsored by the executives of the South- 
ern states. the manufacturers of pulp. 
paper and allied industries, and a_pro- 
gram of considerable magnitude is being 
arranged to include industrial exhibitions 
showing every class of paper and fibrous 
products made, the equipment used in 
their manufacture, with educational fea 
tures tending to improve forest conserva- 
tion and forest crops. 

Exhibitions to be held at the time of 
the Festival include the following : 

1 -Pulp and Paper Products at City Audi- 
torium from raw materials to use, 
supplemented with moving pictures, 
lectures and educational features per- 
taining to its use. 

2 Forestry at Savannah Hotel and City 
Auditorium, showing educational fea- 
tures of conservation and use. 

* Equipment at De Sote Hotel, featuring 
machinery and materials used in the 
industry. 

4—Printing. Philately and Photography 
at City Auditorium. 

Among the other features which have 
not so far been mentioned on the program 
is the annual meeting of the Southern 
National Paper Trade Association which 
will be held during the Festival. and the 
further fact that the Southern States 
Pulp and Paper Club will have a technical 
session. At this meeting it is expected a 
large number of executives, engineers and 
chemists from the industry will be pres- 
ent. The guest speaker will be Clark Ever- 
est, president of the American Pulp and 
Paper Association. 





Timber as a Cash Crop 


In an interview at Savannah, Ga., Don- 
ald R. Brewster, field) director of the 
Herty Foundation Laboratory, discussed 
timber as a cash crop and viewed it from 
the standpoint of offsetting the decline of 
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Problems of various kinds will 
be discussed at the 24th Annual 
Meeting of the Southern Pine 
Association at New Orleans, 
March 22 to 24. These include 
freight rates, grading rules, prob- 
lems created by the Federal wage- 
hour law, conservation and utili- 
zation of forest resources, etc. 


While this column is not given 
to prediction, it is probable this 
important annual gathering of 
lumbermen may find ground for 
more optimism in the outlook 
than has been the case in recent 
years. There is promised a pause 
at least in restrictive legislation, 
so that onerous as the wage and 
hour law and other acts may be, 
it is likely that for the time being 
new measures to plague the in- 
dustry will not be forthcoming 
immediately. 

The South is becoming timber 
conscious. A letter to the MAN- 
UFACTURERS RECORD from a 
well-known authority would sub- 
stitute ‘Timber Consciousness” 
for ‘‘Timber Conservation.” In 
the growth of that consciousness 
there is a wider and better out- 
look for the lumber industry. 
With the next surge forward of 
building, which cannot be much 
longer delayed, lumber that fills 
such an important part in all 
structural work, notwithstanding 
competition offered by other ma- 
terials, will reach far better levels 
of production and returns than 
have been possible recently. 

Problems of the lumber indus- 
try have been not uncommon. All 
business has been hesitant and 
fearful. In the American tradi- 
tion, however, business is hopeful 
and more so now than it has 
been. 











cotton. He said: “the estimated land cul- 
tivated in cotton is 16,000,000 acres less 
than ten years ago. At the rate of 20 
acres of cotton land per farm family, that 
means a shrinkage in employment 
amounting to 800,000 farm families. 

“If the timber lands of the South were 
cultivated with timber as a cash crop as 
intensively as in Europe, they would sup- 
port 5.000.000 farm families. That would 
be five times the present number, as it is 
now estimated only 1,000,000 families in 





of the Month 


the South are now supported by timber 
lands. This gives some conception of the 
great possibilities in building a new pros- 
perity in the Southern states through 
more intensive timber culture.” 

Mr. Brewster pointed out that the 
greatest immediate possibility of increas- 
ing markets for timber products, as an 
incentive to farmers and others to prac- 
tice forestry, is a widespread increase in 
the market for pulpwood. He announced 
that the Herty Laboratory, working on 
experiments that will create markets for 
greater amounts of pulpwood in the 
South, anticipated that no less than 40 to 
50 new mills will be established in the 
Southern states. 


Pulpwood Conservation 

The Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
Association has opened offices at Atlanta, 
Ga. with Frank Heyward. Jr. as Gen- 
eral Manager. 

The announced purpose of the Associa- 
tion is “to serve in any way possible to- 
wards furthering the interests of forestry 
in the South. * * * To work with the in- 
dividual pulpmills which are members of 
the Association in an effort to raise the 
standards of cutting practices.” 

A set of minimum forest practice rules 
on the part of the member mills have been 
adopted to safeguard against timber de- 
pletion in the future, 

An important function of the Associa- 
tion will be working with the State and 
Federal forestry agencies throughout the 
South in formulating and supporting for- 
estry legislation. 

In recent years over $200,000,000 has 
been invested in the South by the pulp- 
wood industry. The larger type of Kraft 
mills employ labor each year in the mills 
and in the woods equivalent to the labor 
necessary to produce 100,000 acres of 
cotton. 

In past years trees removed in thin- 
ning operations had little value, but now 
as pulpwood they are offered a new mar- 
ket together with other classes of timber 
heretofore not considered merchantable. 
Thus it is possible for the farmer to add 
to income not only by selling trees of 
smaller diameter, but to cull out at a 
profit all undesirable trees. This means 
a better grade of timber being produced 
and a better market for this better grade 


as lumber, cross ties or poles. 
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Here’s the first step toward meeting the 


HOURS PROBLEM 


in an office... 


Survey the work on each desk 





to determine whether your 





present routine handicaps your 





office force 





Look for the “Bottlenecks” 


If any department or individual is obliged to be 
inactive when work “clogs” at some other point, 
the cause of the bottleneck should be discovered. 
A slight change in equipment or routine may 
insure a more even flow of work. 


Look for the “Peaks” 


If sales, purchases, costs, and other figures are 
merely recorded from day to day, peaks arise 
when employees must rehandle the figures to 
write customers’ statements, take a trial balance, 
analyze accounts, or complete statistical reports. 
Newer methods make it possible to iron out the 
peaks by eliminating costly rehandling of figures. 


SEND FOR 
THIS 
BOOKLET! 


For the executive 
concerned with 


the problem of 
conserving clerical hours, this new 
booklet contains many specific sug- 


gestions for readjusting office rou- 
tine. Send for your free copy today. 
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q “These short-cuts 
will save time in 
| 


our office”’ 


ON 





Look for Unnecessary Duplications 


Duplication of media or records in a separate 
operation takes time and creates the possibility of 
errors. If unproductive intermediate steps are 
required to fit your work to your present machines 
or system, investigate ‘‘direct-to-final-results” 
methods. 


Look for Needless Operations 


Studying the work at each desk may reveal how 
a few simple short-cuts would save thousands of 
needless operations on your figuring, accounting, 
form-writing, and statistical work. 


There is an easier, simpler way to handle almost any job. Let Burroughs help you 
find it with a desk-to-desk analysis. Telephone the local Burroughs office today. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6043 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 
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New Ways 












































Beaching Gears for Planes 


With the introduction of the new Boe- 
ing model 314 74-passenger ocean-span- 
ning planes, it became necessary to de- 
velop a new type of beaching gear to 
bring the huge flying boats out of the 
water and up into the hangar for mainte- 
nance and repair. The planes weigh 82,- 
000 pounds and when lifted from the 
water the load must be applied to the 
hull without the slightest tendency on the 
part of the lifting device to deflect, other- 
wise the hull might be damaged. The 
task of producing such a lifting mecha- 
nism was undertaken by The Kenworth 
Motor Truck Corporation of Seattle, 
Washington. Using modern P&H Hansen 





Plane Beaching Gear 


Electric are welders, made by Harnisch- 
feger Corporation of Milwaukee, Wis.., 
heavy cradle type trailers were fabricated 
from steel sections. Are welding was 
used to produce a rigid, unit-type struc- 
ture free from open joints subject to slip 
or weave under load. The finished gears 
ure 23 feet long, 18 feet wide and 7144 
feet high. each gear weighing 15 tons and 
employing more than 1200 feet of weld- 
ing. The load capacity is in excess of 
$7,000 pounds. 





Pressure Lubrication Scooter 

Developed in Charlotte, North Caro- 
tina, by a group of practical engineers 
determined to improve present-day meth- 
ods and equipment for pressure lubrica- 
tion, a new pressure lubrication gun is 
about to be marketed through Pressure- 





MODEL 0-38 
TWO CONTAINER MODEL 


Pressure Lubrication Gun 
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lube, Inc., 22 East 40th Street, New York. 
Known as the Pressure-Lube Scooter, the 
new unit is particularly adapted to mo- 
bilized greasing and super-pressure con- 
trol, as it rolls anywhere for service. 

In order to achieve complete portability 
and maximum pressure of 12,000 pounds 
to the square inch, the engineers decided 
to use the storage battery, a source of 
power never before used for pressure 
lubrication, it is said. To the storage bat- 
tery they hooked a truck-starting motor 
and fly wheel, geared to a cam and Scotch 
yoke which pumped directly against the 
grease as it entered the pumping chamber 
directly from the carrying tank above. 

The pumping unit consists of a plunger 
and bushing and is made of Nitralloy 
steel. The battery is an ordinary 19-plate 
heavy duty Prestolite, and the motor is 
similar to those used in starting trucks. 
made by the Northeast Manufacturing 
Company. The hose is of high pressure 
caliber, tested up to 26.000 pounds, while 
the battery charger is a General Electric 
Tungar bulb type. The scooter is avail- 
able with a single tank for ordinary 
grease, or with dual tanks and guns. 





Frick Air Conditioners 
Frick Company of Waynesboro, Pa., 
amnounces a new line of unit air condi- 
tioners suitable for use in restaurants. 
tap rooms, stores. offices. chapels, and 
industrial plants in capacities of 3 and 





Air Conditioning Unit 


5 tons refrigeration. Cabinets are sound- 
insulated, and all moving parts are 
mounted on rubber, effecting quiet oper- 
ation of the unit. Outside measurements 
of the smaller unit are 4034 inches wide 
by 2336 inches deep and 83 inches high, 
while the larger cabinet measures 42 by 
26 by 83 inches. 


The Clark Carloader Method 


In a booklet recently issued by Clark 
Tructractor of Battle Creek, Mich., Divi- 
sion of Clark Equipment Company, the 
Clark Carloader Method and the Clark 





of Doing Things 





Car Loading Machine 


Carloader by which it is implemented are 
described. The Clark Carloader Method 
involves the adoption of standard pack- 
ages for materials, parts and finished 
products, and presents a new machine for 
handling these packages speedily and 
economically. It utilizes less common 
labor, multiplying many times the ton- 
nage handled per man hour, with less 
physical effort. Railways are enabled to 
handle freight at lower cost, it is de- 
clared, and where freight must be picked 
up, carried, and tiered, it can be handled 
much faster. 





Capstan Car Pullers 
Capstan Car Pullers for handling heavy 
hauls at the plant or elsewhere have 
proven themselves indispensable at a 
large sugar mill of the Central Senade, 
Camaguey, Cuba. One man handling a 
manila rope at the Capstan of a Fridy 
Vertical Capstan Car Puller, and with 
little effort, has complete control of all 
cars moving in or out of the plant. The 
enclosed Capstan type of car puller as 
made by the Fridy Hoist and Machinery 
Company of Mountville, Pa., is of two 
distinct types—the Junior furnished in 
714 and 10 HP motor rating for handling 
up to 250 tons at slow rope speed, and 
the Heavy Duty of 15 and 20 HP, with 

350 to 500 tons pulling capacity. 


Capstan Car Puller 
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These Features Mean Efficiency, 
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Low Cost, Long Life 


. Six-cylinder full Diesel engine. 
. Engine is started easily from the oper- 


ator's seat. 


. Six forward and two reverse speeds. 


Automatic clutch brake for fast gear 
shifting. 

Easiest steering crawler tractor built. 
Power-actuated steering clutches. 


. Steering levers and pedals adjustable to 


suit operator. 

Pivot shaft relieved of twisting stresses, 
and tracks kept in alignment, by ball- 
and-socket outer pivots, diagonal-arm 
inner pivot bearings, and roller stabilizer. 


8. Track shoes keyed to track links to pre- 


vent loosening of shoes. 


9. Triple-gear oil pump. Full-pressure en- 


gine lubrication at all working angles. 


Positive track roller lubrication at all 
speeds. Quintuple-sealed track rollers 
have patented gravity lubrication at low 
speeds and pressure lubrication at high 
speeds. Oil and dirt seals on both sides 
of sprockets. Self-cleaning idler wheel. 


Tocco-hardened crankshaft with replace- 
able main and connecting rod bearings. 


Unit construction. Each steering brake, 
steering clutch, track frame assembly, 
and other units, adjusted or replaced 
without disturbing adjacent parts. 

Famous TracTracTor accessibility. More 
productive hours, low maintenance cost. 
Allied equipment engineered for the 
TD-18 by well-known manufacturers. 


ANNOUNCES A 












frawester 


DIESEL 
seRCTERETS OR 








ERE is real news that operators of heavy-duty mobile power 

have long been looking for: International presents a new 70 

h.p. (drawbar) Diesel TracTracTor, extending the benefits of Inter- 
national design and performance to a much broader field. 


In this latest product you will find the sound engineering and 
precision manufacture that is well-known to all users of Trac- 
TracTors—plus advanced design, many patented features and im- 
provements. The flexible adaptability of the TD-18, with its 6 for- 
ward and 2 reverse speeds, will be a surprise, whatever your expe- 
rience up to this time. 

Equipment especially designed for use with the TD-18 includes 
SCRAPERS, BULLDOZERS, BULLGRADERS, ROAD GRADERS, 
WAGONS, SNOW PLOWS, WINCHES, LOGGING ARCHES. 
Company-owned branches and International industrial power 
dealers will tell you all about the features of the International 
TD-18 TracTracTor. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


is made by the makers of 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 





INTERNATIONAL POWER 
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A New Use or a New Abuse 
FOR COTTON 


by L. T. Stone 


In the Cotton and Cotton Oil Press. 


IGH-STEPPING drum majors signal the crash of a 

brass band; learned protessors console the multitude 

and the South prays for the “New Use” branch of the 
cotton family to have quintuplets. And there is no nobler 
prayer. It is good that we feel so. 

Yet, shouldn’t we pray for a strong and healthful off- 
spring? The last one was born just a few weeks ago. He’s 
been in the shell a long, long time and has never been able 
to peck his own way out. Mamma Government has been 
working on him for some time and by dint of some of Papa 
Government’s funds has one small leg in sight. Eventually, 
perhaps, they will get the whole body out into God’s sun- 
shine but, somehow, we feel that he’s going to be too much 
of a runt to do any good and his aptitude to return the cost 
of nursing is doubtful . . . Anyhow, he’s named. It’s Cotton 
Bagging. 

Seriously, gentle reader, we have no quarrel with the people 
who wish to make wrappings for cotton out of cotton itself. 
We do not question the right of any individual or concern 
to go forth within these states and sell any of its goods in 
competition with any other product. But we do question the 
right of the Federal Government to use its funds to profit 
one industry at the expense of another. Especially is that true 
when the sum total of the expenditure does nothing but trans- 
fer the business of one to the business of another. That, we 
contend, is all that the use of cotton bagging will do and, 
if we are wrong, gladly stand corrected. 

The Marketing Division of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration has recently announced its subsidization of 
cotton bagging to the tune of a million patterns. That is, its 
action will make possible the wrapping of a million bales in 
cotton bagging this year. The Lane Cotton Mills Company, 
on a low bid, stated that they could make cotton bagging in 
that volume for 73 cents per pattern. That is about the cost 
of good jute bagging. As a result of that bid, a contract was 
signed with the AAA and the production of a million patterns 
is assured. But, with the further understanding that 28 cents 
of that cost was to be paid by the Federal Government. This 
makes Lane Cotton Mills Company able to offer its cotton 
bagging for 45 cents per pattern—lower than it is possible to 
buy the jute kind. So Uncle Sam presents a bargain day to 
one industry which, of course, is a good promotional stunt 
in anybody’s business. The Lane Cotton Mills Company is 
a venerable institution with an enviable record of progress 
and service to the South. They cannot be condemned for 
hopping on the Government gravy train as much as possible 
at a time when Federal policy is, for the most part, contrary 
to good cotton mill business. However, on the face of the 
thing, we do not see how this is fair to the people who make 
jute bagging. They pay taxes just like the rest of us and part 
of that money is being spent to knock a prop out from under 
their business. The rules of the game should at least be as 
fair to one as to the other. 

It might be possible to understand why the Government 
should step in one man’s face in order to save a dozen others. 
But if you analyze the cotton bagging problem this is not the 
case. It is said that 414 pounds of cotton will make a pattern 
and that, if every bale of cotton is wrapped in cotton bagging, 
135,000 bales will be used (Government figures). If that be 
true, some part of the AAA has been holding out on us 
because 135,000 bales of cotton will make enough bagging 
to cover a 14,998,000-bale crop and that is more than they 
have indicated we should grow for some years to come. But, 
say that happy days are here again and that we can raise 
that much. Will it take 135,000 bales of cotton to wrap such 
a crop every year? If so, the bagging business is in for a 
bigger change than we thought. Today, only about 25 per 
cent of the jute bagging used every year is made of new 
raw material. The rest of it is reclaimed and rewoven. Surely, 
the AAA does not contend that cotton bagging once used 
will never find its way back to another bale of cotton. In fact, 
we have been given to understand that cotton bagging will 
wear even better than jute and if this be so it can be used 
again and again more often than the latter. Now, if the 
same average will apply to cotton bagging, it’s going to make 
it dificult to use more than 34,000 bales of new cotton each 
year for this “new use.” 
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In other words, that’s about 2.7 bales more per active gin 
and about a nostril full of lint more per farmer. But let’s give 
the idea credit for at least that much annual use of cotton. 
Now, let’s see: 34,000 bales out of a 12 or 14 or 15,000,000- 
bale crop—whatever the Government says we can raise—will 
make John Farmer’s price for cotton better by . . . exactly nil. 


There is an age-old custom wherein cotton is bought gross 
weight. That means that the farmer gets as much for his 
bagging as he does for the lint inside it. Perhaps there is 
a lot of wrong with the system. Maybe it should be changed. 
At any rate, today, the farmer would lose money selling his 
bale wrapped in cotton bagging because it weighs less. But 
the mills in this co-operative plan have agreed to give a 
premium for the cotton wrapped in cotton. The premium will 
amount to enough to make up the difference (cotton bagging 
weighs 1414 pounds; jute 22). The program thus becomes 
salable to the farmer (if he, the farmer, really gets the 
premium) because he can buy his cotton bagging even 
cheaper than jute and sell the finished bale for just as much. 
The cotton mills are glad to do this, of course, because it 
promotes the use of a product which they happen to manu- 
facture. But the driving point behind the premium idea seems 
to be that cotton will be wrapped in better packages and 
that we will have something to be proud of when we go 
abroad. Well, we will agree that the way most American 
cotton reaches the final market is abominable. Doing the 
job better should by all means be encouraged. But why can’t 
the mills give premiums for well-wrapped cotton whether 
it’s in cotton or jute? Certainly as nice a package can be 
made out of brown jute as of white cotton. If better bales 
mean anything to the mills at all, their giving premiums will 
certainly help promote them and they should have thought 
of it long ago. 

Then, if in 1938, the Government is to spend $280,000 and 
the spinners are to give premiums in order to induce the 
farmer to use cotton bagging, where is the thing to end? 
What will happen in 1939, 1940 and other years? The farmer 
will soon find that its use will not affect the price of his raw 
cotton and there must be some money incentive if the plan is 
to result in universal use of cotton bagging. 

It is conceivable that the jute people are not going to stand 
idly by and see their business taken away. This means that 
they will be forced—even if lower wages and less employees 
are required—to lower the price of jute. 


It would seem that we are working here against a law of 
economics as deadsure as the law of gravity; for the farmer 
is buying his own products in order to raise the price of 
the raw material he sells. If the price of cotton goes up, 
cotton bagging must go up, whereas this will have no effect 
on the price of jute. So, finally, the money which the Gov- 
ernment has spent is wasted and the amounts wasted depend 
upon the number of years it feels able to take such an ac- 
tive part. 

The saddest part of this whole thing is that we are think- 
ing of jute in terms of dirty savages in the teeming jungles 
of India. People who live on red ants and bread fruit and 
cover only their barest parts with clothes. Why can’t we 
see that jute to America has already meant factories within 
her borders; that it means a national pay roll of more than 
$4,000,000 annually and that this pay roll goes to people who 
have a car, indoor plumbing and by the grace of God, plenty 
of cotton cloth from head to foot, bought from the farmers of 
the South. These are folks who pay taxes, live by all the 
standards of living we love. Now we’re taking part of the 
money they pay into the pot of general welfare and promot- 
ing something that plays havoc with their livelihood. 


How odd it is. It’s getting so that one has to be a branch 
of the Federal Government for protection’s sake. For years 
upon years and even unto today, the Post Office Department 
has purchased untold hundreds of carloads of jute twine. 
They do it because it is cheaper, just as farmers use the same 
material for economy’s sake. Now, why doesn’t the AAA say 
to the Post Office Department: “We will pay the difference 
between the cotton twine and jute twine costs, so that you 
can buy the cotton kind without bigger figures on your 
part.” That would be just as (Continued on next page) 
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A New Use or New Abuse 
For Cotton 


(Continued from preceding page) 


logical—Just as fair—and it would use 
twice as much cotton and hurt the jute 
people twice as much. 

So where do you end up in this latest 
venture of subsidy on the part of the 
Federal Government? To summarize: 

1. Cotton bagging will not even be a 
wet spot in the bucket when it comes to 
raising the price given the farmer. At 
the most it cannot use much over 30,000 
bales of cotton annually and this will 
have little or no effect on the market. 

2. It does not follow that nicer pack- 


ages will reach final destination. It is | 


not the fault of jute that bales are ripped 
and patched. Brazil, for instance, has 
received a lot of praise for the neat way 
she wraps her bales—but they are not 
wrapped in cotton bagging. 

3. The worst part of the whole idea is 
that the taxes collected from all are 
being used to hurt one business at the 
expense of another. It transfers the bag- 
ging business from the jute mills to the 
cotton mills. If such activities continue 
to be the policy of Government, then 
everyone can justly say: “Help me too.” 
The thing will grow into a mammoth 
snowball, then an avalanche crushing 
individual initiative and in the general 
confusion of tongues progress will be 
sorely hampered. 

Again, we say that we have no quarrel 
with the cotton mills. Their right to live 
and grow and profit is unquestioned. The 
day may come when cotton bagging will 
be universally used. But it should come 


from the resourcefulness of the mills | 


themselves as in competitive fairness or 
in inventive genius they find the way. 


But it should not come from an unfair | 


subsidization on the part of an Uncle 
Sam who, supposedly, lends a helping 
hand to each of his children. 
Advertisement— 








Railroads in North Carolina 
(Continued from page 41) 

Among the numerous products 

chased of North Carolina firms by the 


pur 


1937 were hard-wood cross 
pine lumber, furniture, 
cement, foundry products, asbestos prod- 


railroads in 
ties, yellow 


ucts, stone, sand, gravel, oils, brasses, car 
parts, ballast materials, rubber goods, cot- 
ton goods, dairy products, fruits 
vegetables, and stationery and printing. 
North Carolina manufactured cigarettes 


and tobacco were purchased for sie in 
railway dining cars. club cars and rail- 
Way restaurants throughout the country. 

With two important North Carolina 
railway unreported, the 
turns show railway purchases in 1937 of 
materials and supplies totaling $2,249,000 
in 345 cities and towns located in SS of 


companies re- 


the state’s 100 counties, 

In addition to their purchases of ma- 
terials and supplies listed above, the rail- 
roads annually spend large sums in North 
Carolina for such miscellaneous items and 
services as electricity, telephone service, 
water service, rent. 
services, cartage, 
attorneys’ laundry 
traveling expenses for railway employes, 
and advertising. 


insurance, medical 


tors, fees, 
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HEN every foot of your prop- 

erty line is guarded night and 
day with sturdy Cyclone Fence, you 
can stop worrying about burglars, 
marauders or firebugs. For Cyclone 
is respected by those who would care- 
lessly or willfully damage your prop- 
erty. That’s why it saves money— 
pays real dividends on its moderate 
first cost. 

It is important that you get the 
right fence — erected properly. 
Cyclone Fence embodies design fea- 
tures that lengthen life and save you 
money. Posts are strong—mesh 1s 
heavily galvanized after weaving to 
assure maximum rust resistance — 
gates can’t sag — rails can’t buckle. 
And when installed by Cyclone’s 
factory-trained crew, this fence 1s 
sure to maintain its original shape 


Send for FREE 32 page book. Tells you all about fence. Crammed full 
of illustrations. This book will help you choose 
the type of fence best suited to your property 

business, school or home. 14 kinds of fence 
illustrated. Whether you require a few feet or 
several miles of it, send for this free, informa- 
tive book. Mail the coupon today. 

















How the Right Fence 


May Save You a Lot 
of Money 





and attractiveness. Upkeep is almost 
negligible. 

What type of chain link fence do 
you need? How much of it? How 
high? With barbed wire? What kind 
of gates? These and many other fence 
problems will readily be solved for 
you by our fence engineers with no 
obligations whatsoever to you. Write 
us for catalog and a free estimate. 
Now you can be Sure of the 
quality of fence before you buy 
it. Cyclone Fence with the 
“12M” label has an extra-heavy 
coat of galvanizing that resists 
rust and makes the fence last 


longer. Be sure that the “12M” 
label is on the fence you buy. 


FENCE COMPANY 


CYCLONE 


General Offices: Waukegan, IIL. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


Fence Company, Oakland, 
Pacific Coast Division 


Standard California, 


United States Steel Products Company, New York, 
Export Distributors 





Cycione Fence Co., Dept. 839 

Waukegan, Ill. ; 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of 
“Your Fence—How to Choose It How to 
Use It.” 
10 COCO EA Ce ER COR Te CTT 
FS PORE CET CTE TT TCC ET Tee ee 
6, ECT CCON TET TCT CTT TT CTE State. ...ssees 
I am interested in fencing: [| Industrial 
Property: [] Playground; [] Residence; 
DC Estate; () School. Approximately. .... .feet. 













































WOULD SOMEONE 
INHERIT 
YOUR BUSINESS? 


Could your wife, child or other 
heir inherit also your ability? — If 
not, you would bequeath only 


perplexity and uncertainty. 


Consider life insurance 
to make their future safe. 








THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Personal Loans 

Commercial banks are giving increased attention to the 
personal loan field as a means of extending their business and 
at the same time rendering a needed public service. Small loans 
granted worthy borrowers, to be paid back in installments— 
such loans dependent largely on character—would seem to 
offer little risk to the lending institution. 

Reputable people with pressing obligations have been for 
too long a time the victims of unscrupulous money lenders who 
exact usurious interest and by devious ways make it difficult 
for the unfortunate borrower entering their web to escape. 

Some states have made it legal for private lenders to charge 
the exorbitant rate of 3144 per cent per month on money ad- 
vanced without security. The explanation of this high rate has 
been that it would prevent greater advantage being taken by 
the unscrupulous. 

Even so inexperience is frequently played upon and subter- 
fuges of various kinds are used to keep the debtor continually 
in debt. 


Railroad Capitalization 

A sub-committee of the House Judiciary Committee has been 
hearing testimony in favor of legislation that will enable hard 
pressed rail carriers to get the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee for adjustments in their financial structures. 

It has appeared for some time past that in view of the low 
rate of earnings of some of the carriers, steps sooner or later 
would have to be taken to adjust capital obligations to a point 
more nearly in agreement with conditions under which they 
are now operating. It has been obvious that drastic measures 
might be necessary to preserve such transportation interests 
at a proper state of efficiency, and render unnecessary placing 
the roads under government control. 

With the sentiment of the country as it is in favor of pre- 
serving the railroads in private hands, it would seem to be 
advisable to work out plans whereby capital obligations might 
be brought more nearly in line with present conditions. This 
is not to say that every reasonable and proper economy con- 
sistent with adequate service should not be made effective. 


Factory Wages Higher 

The National Industrial Conference Board calls attention 
to the fact that what it terms “real weekly earnings” in all 
manufacturing industries in December 1938 were 6.5 per cent 
higher than in the same month of 1929. 

The expression quoted is used to represent the purchasing 
power of the employee’s weekly pay envelope in terms of 
changes in the prices of what the workers buy—food. housing, 
clothing, fuel and light, and sundries. 

The greatest advance was among telegraph and telephone 
employees whose pay envelopes had 46.6 per cent more value 
in December 1988 than in 1929. 


Security Holders Assent to B. & O. Plan 


More than 48,000 Baltimore and Ohio security owners have 
assented to the reduction in interest plan proposed. They rep- 
resent holdings of about $430,000,000. 

Insurance companies and banks, owning $128,000,000 of se- 
curities have agreed to the plan; 95 per cent of the holders in 
these classifications, representing $122,000,000, have accepted. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Essentials Of Prosperity 





Whether as a location for manufacturing activities, as a sales terri- 
tory, or as an investment field, Virginia presents a real opportunity. 
Natural resources, transportation, climate, growing markets and 


fair tax policies offer the essentials of prosperity. 


Inquiries regarding manufacturing conditions and locations ad- 


dressed to First and Merchants will receive immediate attention. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


John M. Miller, Jr., Chairman of the Board e H. Hiter Harris, Pressdent 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS SIX MILLION DOLLARS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











NATURAL GAS 


A fuel whose value has been proven by 
years of use in a most diversified line of 


industrial applications. 


Natural gas has created the possibility of 
effortless comfort by the facility, and econ- 
omy with which it fits into the home. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


Watts Building Birmingham, Ala. 
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BUSINESS IS IMPROVING 


and plans for new development 
are being made. 


Our purpose is to help business 





Correspondence invited 
BALTIMORE COMMERCIAL BANK 
GWYNN CrowTHER, President 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








MARSHALL, MISSOURI 
Offers Outstanding Advantages to Industries. 


Marshall, population 8,500, county seat of Saline county, the lead- 
ing agricultural county of the middle West. Ideal climate. Plentiful 
native born labor and an industrial building of 50,000 square feet, 
modern daylight construction, now available. Municipally owned 
electric and water plants with ample power at low industrial rates; 
and low tax and insurance rates. Has modern recreation advantages 
with a new $125,000 swimming pool located in the 110-acre In- 
dian Foothills Park, ample transportation facilities including major 
highways, two railroads and a new Government airport. An out- 
standing public school system—Missouri Valley College, fully 
accredited and co-educational, with 40-acre campus; and an excel- 
lent parochial academy. The business interests are progressive and 
cooperative and welcome your inquiry through 


Marshall Chamber of C ce 





J. C. Patterson, Manager 











a ne 
DRAWING MATERIALS 


Drawing Instruments, Slide Rules, Planimeters, Drawing 
and Tracing LV’apers, Drafting Room Furniture, Surveying 
Instruments, Tapes. 


PIGMENT Waterproof Drawing Ink 
Catalogue sent on request. 
Inquiries solicited, 


F. WEBER CO. 227 PARK AVENUE 


Est. 1853 BALTIMORE, MD. 








FOR INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 
INVESTIGATE LURAY, VIRGINIA 


Excellent highway, railway, power and water facilities, and one 
hundred per cent American labor. Local co-operation assured. 


LURAY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Luray, Va. 











STOP THE RAVAGES OF DRY ROT 
AND TERMITES 


by pressure-treating your lumber and timber with 
ZMA or Creosote. Eppinger and Russell Co.’s pre- 
serving process increases the life of woods from 
8 to 20 times. For more than half a century the 
outstanding utilities and industrial plants have 
depended upon Eppinger and Russell Co. for long- 
life, low-maintenance lumber that is immune to 
decay, dry rot and termite attack. 


PRESSURE-TREATING PLANTS AT: 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


and 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


EppiNGER anv RussEtt C2 


84 Eighth Ave., New York City 














“Finance and Kindred 
Subjeets’’ 


(Continued from page 54) 


It Does Not Seem Fair 

The taxes lost to state, city and Federal government when 
publicly-owned business supersedes privately-owned business, 
can be made up only by increasing the levies paid by all other 
taxpayers, which amounts to a direct subsidy of the govern- 
ment-owned businesses. There cannot be an accurate yardstick 
measuring what private power rates or any other rates pri- 
vately-owned business should pay until government-owned 
businesses are taxed and regulated in the same manner is 
private concerns. 

There is growing disapproval of tax-freedom for government 
ventures, whether local or national, in the business field. 


Tax Load on Industry 
As indicating the burden of taxation bearing upon employ- 
ers, the following paragraph is taken from the annual report 
of C. R. Messinger, President of Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., addressed to his stockholders : 

“The total taxes charged to operations in 1938 were equal 
to $243.84 per employee, based on the average employment 
for December. They also represented an amount equal to 
approximately 63 per cent of the Company’s earnings. On a 
per share basis, they amounted to $0.80 as compared with 
$0.85 per share received by the stockholders in dividends. 
In 1987, taxes per share amounted to $1.22 compared to 


81.1714 per share paid in dividends.’ 


$201,000,000 To Policyholders 

The New York Life Insurance Company paid more than 
$201,000,000 to policyholders and beneficiaries during 1938. 
Total payments to policyholders and beneficiaries during the 
past ten years exceeded $2,147.000,000. 

Assets of the Company on December 31, 1938, amounted to 
$2,647,000,000, including United States Government Bonds, 
$626,000,000 ; State, County and Municipal Bonds, $252,000,000 ; 
Canadian Bonds, $64,000,000; Railroad, Public Utility, Indus- 
trial and other bonds exceeding $583,000,000, Preferred and 
Guaranteed stocks amounted to $87,000,000. 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate aggregated $436,000,- 
000. Policy loans were $349,260,000. 

In Liabilities the largest item was Insurance and Annuity 
Reserve amounting to over $2,159,000,000. Also a reserve of 
$41,500,000 for dividends payable to policyholders in 1939, and 
a Special Investment Reserve of $45,000,000. Surplus funds 
reserved for general contingencies amounted to $124,555,000. 

New life insurance during the year amounted to $422,817,500. 
with $6,790,000,000 insurance in force under 2,828,765 policies. 


Balance the Budget 
The National Economy League announces among the princi- 
ples it has adopted with respect to federal finances, the 
following: 

“If the Federal budget is not soon balanced, national con- 
fidence will be further undermined and long-term investment 
further postponed. 

“Long-term investment in basic enterprise is the most 
effective method of creating jobs, reducing unemployment 
and bringing about recovery. 

“The theory that continued spending in excess of income 
will promote business recovery is unsound and illusory. Its 
continuance will create further instability in the purchasing 
power of wages. It can lead only to eventual collapse of the 
national credit and the destruction of our civil liberties.” 
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A MODERN FACTORY 


y for Approx. 6 cents per cu. ft. 
Completed NOW gc spore. $1.00 per sq, fe 


for Approx. $1.00 per sq. ft. usable floor area 


Z-D System of Monolithic Concrete 


= y e 


® Fireproof 


© Skylights 
* Built By 


® Low Cost 





Armstrong Tire and Rubber Factory 160 ft. x 760 ft. at NATCHEZ, MISS. 
J. T. Canizaro, Architect—Roberts & Schaefer Co., Engineers 


“Barrel Shell Roofs’ and «Shell Domes’ 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO—ENGINEERS—CHICAGO—U 


iia 


ANCHOR FENCES Stay in Line 


- Anchor Fences give permanent protec- 
tion against trespassers, trouble-mak- 
ers; help organize plant traffic. They 
always stand straight and true because 
their deep-driven ‘‘anchors”’ spread out 
under ground and keep the posts per- 
manently in line. 

For nearly half a century, industrial 
organizations have relied on Anchor 
Fences and the skill of Anchor’s Nation 
Wide Erecting Service for thesolution 
of countless industrial fencing prob- 
lems. Write today for Anchor Manual 
' and address of nearest Branch Office. 





BUILDING No. 20—MINN. MINING & MFG. CO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
TOLTZ, KING AND DAY, INC.—Engineers & Architects 
WM. MURPHY & SON—General Contractors 


NO CAPITALS or DROP PANELS 
CEILINGS ALL CLEAR. 
EMBEDDED STEEL COLUMN HEADS 
SUPPORT THE FLOOR SLABS 
IN THIS NEW TYPE FLAT SLAB 
FLOOR CONSTRUCTION. 


See Sweet’s Architectural Catalogue. 


“SMOOTH CEILINGS" SYSTEM, PTD. 


802 Met. Life Blidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Permanent 


® No Maintenance 


® Low Insurance Rates 
® Strength with Light Weight 


* Attractive Appearance 


As Desired 


Local Labor 


© No Unsightly Trusses 





(Above) Anchor 
Chain Link Fence 
protecting industrial 


property. Anchor's 
complete line of » 
fences and gates also 
includes Iron Picket 
Fences for all indus- , 
trial purposes. 

FREE ANCHOR 

FENCE MANUAL 
Write today for An- : 
chor Industrial : 
Fence Manual con- /* 
taining ideas, speci- 
fications, that will 
help you solve your 
fence problems. 
Anchor Post Fence Co. 

6622 Eastern Ave. 

Baltimore, Md. 


r CHAIN LINK 
; IRON PICKET 
for Every Purpose 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 








Chemical Industries Exposition 


The 17th Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries will be held at Grand Central Palace, 
New York, December 4 to 9, 1939, under the 
personal supervision of Charles F. Roth, Man- 
ager. This Exposition was originated in 1915 
and is now completing its 25th year of ser- 
vice to the chemical and allied industries. Pre- 
vious exhibitors are enthusiastic over the un- 
usual form of sales promotion, and more than 
190 have already re-engaged exhibit space on 
three floors of Grand Central Palace. 


Milcor Opens Baltimore Branch 


Milcor Steel Company of Milwaukee, Wis., 
announces the opening of a branch plant and 
warehouse at Fayette and Oldham Streets, 
Baltimore, for handling the entire line of 
Milcor fireproof building materials and sheet 
metal building products. The building has 
been renovated, and machinery installed. R. S. 
Schmieder, assistant manager of the Metal 
Lath and Specialties Division at the Milwau- 
kee office, has been appointed manager of the 
new branch, Products carried at the new loca- 
tion include metal lath and accessories, sky- 
lights, ventilators, metal ceilings, rain carry- 
ing equipment, metal roofing and siding, heat- 
ing products and fireproof building special- 
ties, etc. In addition to Milwaukee and Balti- 
more, Milcor operates plants and warehouses 
at Canton, Ohio: Chicago, Ill.: Kansas City, 
Mo.: LaCrosse, Wis.; Atlanta, Ga.; Rochester, 
N. Y., and New York City. 


Revere Copper Appointment 


For better service to its customers, Revere 
Copper and Brass Incorporated, Chicago, I11., 
Dallas Division, announces the appointment of 
Keith C. Bowers, formerly of the St. Louis 
office, as its sales representative in Western 
Missouri and Kansas. Mr. Bowers’ headquar- 
ters will be at 325 Ward Parkway, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


United Conveyor Representatives 


Southern sales representatives have been 
appointed as follows by United Conveyor Cor- 
poration, Chicago, Ill., according to announce- 
ment by General Manager E. G. Farrand: 
T. E. Nott, 122 Brevard Court, Charlotte, 
N. C., and W. D. Taulman, 175 Spring Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Neptune Meter Promotions 


FE. L. Cantrell, formerly manager of the At- 
lanta office of Neptune Meter Company, 50 
West 50th Street, New York, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the company’s offices at 
Louisville, Ky. R. C. Lewis, for many years 
sales representative for the company in North 
and South Carolina territories, has been ap- 
pointed to the Atlanta office to succeed Mr. 
Cantrell and will be in full charge of sales 
in the Southeastern states. 


Armstrong Opens at Dallas 


The Armstrong Co., Detroit, Mich., manu- 
facturers of plastic cements, putties and 
specialties, announce opening of a new manu- 
facturing plant at Dallas, Tex., serving’ the 
expanding business in the mid-South and 
Southwest. Glisson Wilson, southern sales 
manager, is in charge of the plant, which 
will also be the company’s Southern sales 
headquarters. The Armstrong company has 
factories and offices in Detroit and Chicago. 


Observes 75th Anniversary 


In a special anniversary message to indus- 
try and the trade, Paul C. Nicholson, vice 
president Nicholson File Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., points out the significance of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of this well known 
file manufacturing company, but observes 
that “of still greater significance to industry 
is the observance of another event that took 
place concurrently with the company’s found- 
ing—the introduction by William T. Nichol- 
son of a successful method of cutting quality 
files by machine.” The company manufactures 
a large variety of files, rasps, etc. 


Rubber Bladed Electric Fan 


The newest adaptation of the Safe Flex 
Rubber Bladed Fan, which has met with wide 
approval for home and office use, is a special 
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telephone booth model accepted by the West- 
ern Electric Company. This approval pro- 
vides for optional installation of Safe Flex 
fans in booths manufactured by Western 
Electric Company for operating companies of 
the Bell Telephone System or in booths al- 
ready in service. Patent rights to the manu- 
facture of the fans are held by the Samson 
United Corporation of Rochester, N. Y. 


Dispenser For Salt Tablets 


International Salt Company, Inc., Scranton, 
Pa., which for some time has furnished salt 
tablets to industry to prevent ‘‘heat sickness” 


among workers, has developed an attractive 
and convenient moulded plastic dispenser 
which makes it possible to distribute tablets 
at all drinking water locations where work- 
ers would use them. Consumption of the salt 
tablets helps men on hot jobs to keep the 
amount of salt in the blood at the proper 
proportion at all times. The top of the dis- 
penser unscrews for filling and screws tight- 
ly shut to protect the tablets. 


TRADE LITERATURE 


HANDLING FERTILIZERS— 
Folder—“How To Handle It If It Is Fertil- 
izer,” illustrating and describing uses for 
conveyors and power transmission machin- 
ery in the fertilizer field and pointing out 
the part REX equipment plays in it. 

Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 





REFRIGERATION— 
Bulletin No. 145-C 
bocker Refrigerated Food Lockers, 


— devoted to Knicker- 
illus- 





PRODUCTS OF FARM MACHINERY DIVISION 


Saw Mills 
Edgers 


Trimmers 
Tractors 
Engines 





Threshers 
Combines 

Hay Balers 
Feed Mills 
Silo Fillers 
And Supplies 





MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS, Waynesboro, Penna. 


This is the Sign 
of Good Machinery 


See it along the roads leading to 


Frick Branch Offices & Distributors 
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NO SLACKERS ON STEEP GRADES 











SGI SGAE SE Me DE age 


Field House, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
11,000 sq. ft. Actinic Corrugated Wire Glass Skylights. 


SPECIFY 
ORIGINAL SOLID CORRUGATED 
WIRE GLASS 


It diffuses light with a minimum of shadows. It is 
practically self-cleaning and can be used on a roof of 
any material and supply daylight in manufacturing 
and industrial plants—an important factor in all mod- 
ern production. 





Also used with excellent results on sidewalls, mar- 
quises, canopies and wherever daylight is needed. 





Our Engineering Service Department can aid you on 
your skylighting problems. Write or wire. 


PENNSYLVANIA WIRE GLASS CO. 


1612 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





























Lyonore Metal is 
EASIER TO WORK 


Because of its extremely close grain 
and uniformity of texture, this remark- 
able alloy has unusual tensile strength 
—is extremely tough but easy to work. 
It lasts years longer than other sheet 


metals, because it is made from an 

exclusive formula that combines chro- 

mium, nickel, copper and = iron—the | 

Foe ee tate tea Pioneers for 20 years in straight gas power for greater economy and 24 hour 


elements known to science, Use Lyon- uninterrupted service. Pioneers also of seated center control for greater vision, 
ore Metal regularly. Write for details comfort and safety. TOWMOTOR Tractors and Lift Trucks handle packages— 























today. any shape or size—light or heavy—and TOWMOTORS move them faster, 
smoother and safer through small doorways, narrow aisles and to high stacks. 
& TOWMOTORS have a 20 year performance record in plants, mills, docks and 
0. NC. warehouses at a lower cost per ton moved. Write for new bulletin of action 
RRRANTED Washington Baltimore pictures today. 
Southern Sales Offices: 
E. Deane Harrington, Wharton L. Peters, C. G. Forshey, 
17 Guilford Ave.. St. Louis Mart Bldg., 909 M & M Building, 
Baltimore, Maryland. St. Louis, Mo. Houston, Texas, 
O Phone: Plaza 4262 Phone: GA. sn Phone: CApital 5525 
bal } L. S. Teaque Equipment Co. James J. Alva McVoy-Hausman Co., 
1331-1333 West Adams St., "Merchants National “Bank Bldg., 2019 Sixth Ave. North, 
Jacksonville, Florida. Mobile, Alabama, a Alabama, 
Phone: 5-4864 Phone: DExter 5882 Phone: 7-5561 





CHROMIUM = NICKEL = COPPER = IRON ALLOY 








TOWMOTOR CO. nisi? 
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@ The statements of users prove the value 
of Pozzolith. For example, Mr. H. H. 
Connell, of Paulette & Wilson, Engineers 
of Salina, Kansas, says, ‘‘. . . we were 
well satisfied with Pozzolith on this job 
(see illustration above) . . . we were able 
to decrease the amount of mixing water 
from 614 gallons to approximately 5 
gallons and undoubtedly secured a denser 
wall as a result. 


“This tank has been completed about 
three months and has been filled with 
water during that time. There has been 
no tendency for seepage during that 
time . . . since walls are but 7” thick and 
under a 32’ head of water, it is evident 
that the concrete was very dense and 
watertight.”’ 


PROOF OF EXTRA DURABILITY 


Pozzolith concrete is 
durable concrete! 
200 cycles of freez- 
ing and thawing 
prove the greater 
durability imparted 
to concrete by Poz- 
zolith. Pozzolith con- 
crete lost only 2°; 
in weight... plain 
concrete lost 22.9‘; ! 





Send for full information to 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada: THE MASTER BUILDERS Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Ontario 
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TRADE LITERATURE 


(Continued from page 58) 





trated; 

Bulletin No, 112-F—“Ice and Frost,” official 
publication, illustrated, devoted for the 
most part to various types of Frick com- 
pressors, 

Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 


OVERHEAD CONVEYORS— 

Book No. 1630—‘Link-Belt Overhead Con- 
veyors,” illustrated, for handling things 
mechanically from “where they are to where 
they are wanted next,” thus saving floor 
space and avoiding congestion, as well as 
providing other conveniences and effecting 
economies, 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, II]. 


HAMMERED PISTON RINGS— 
Book—“Engineers’ Piston Ring Handbook,” 
fourth edition, practical manual giving ree 
ommended types, specifications and applica- 
tions of piston rings for machine designers 
and operators. 
Koppers Company, American Hammered 

Piston Ring Division, Baltimore, Md. 


WATER ANALYSIS— 

Handbook—new manual on water analysis. 

of particular value to those engaged in 

analytical work or water conditioning in 

plants; new, enlarged, fourth edition of the 

Water Analysis Manual, recently published 

by the Betz Laboratories; has been adopted 

by many companies as a standard reference 

work, 

W.H. & L. D. Betz, Chemical Engineers and 
Consultants on water problems, 235 W. 
Wyoming Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL CRANES— 
Bulletin C-6—“Industrial Cranes,” covering 
the design and application of the P&IT line 
of industrial cranes, with capacities rang 
ing from 8 to 300 tons. 
Harnischfeger Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NETWORK CABLE— 
Booklet—* ‘ANW’ Cable,” discussing char- 
acteristics of this cable and outlining its 
use in industrial applications and large 
buildings based on the National Electrical 
Code, 
Anaconda Wire and Cable Company, New 
York, N. Y. 





Savannah & Atlanta Railway 


Reorganized 
(Continued from page 37) 
poration, and Savannah Wire Cloth 


Mills. The Savannah Sugar Refining Cor- 
poration, one of the largest plants in the 
Savannah district. and the Savannah 
Creosoting Company, have been located 
in the Port Wentworth district for many 
More than 50% of the tonnage 
consists of manufactured — products, 
about 20% products of mines, about 15% 
products of forests and the balance agri- 
cultural and animals and their products. 
About 13°, of the railway’s tonnage is 
competitive business, about 120, is loeal, 
hoc, originating on its own lines, and 
about 20% being received from other 
lines for destination to points on its own 


years. 


tracks. 

The reorganization has been a drastic 
one in which both the common and pre- 
ferred of the old company have been en- 
tirely climinated along with the washing 
out of substantial amounts of old = un- 
secured claims. The Receiver’s Certifi- 
cates of $500,000 were paid off in cash 
with a part of the new money. The old 
bonds, aggregating $3,365,000 and certain 
terminal properties in the Savannah dis- 
trict were exchanged for preferred and 
common stock of the new company. There 
are 12.259 shares of 50 preferred stock 


MANUFACTURERS 


of $100 par, authorized and issued, the 
dividend being fully cumulative three 
years from the date of issuance. During 
the first three years, it is cumulative only 
as to any excess over net earnings of 
$100,000 a year. There are 10,000 shares 
of common stock authorized and issued, 
of no par value. Voting is lodged in the 
common except when there are certain 
arrears in the preferred, and the latter 
issue also requires consent and approval 
under certain conditions. Common stock 
eontrol is held by the Nelson interests. 
Mr. Nelson is President of Port Went- 
worth Corporation, which holds terminal 
and other properties in the Savannah dis- 
trict. 





ENSACOLA 


In vites 


Airview of 
Pensacola 
and a 
portion of 
its harbor. 





Pensacola, “Gateway to Florida 
and the Gulf Coast,” cordially in- 
vites you to investigate its many 
advantages and opportunities for 
business and commerce. Situated 
on one of the finest deep-water 
harbors on the Gulf of Mexico, it 
has splendid transportation by rail- 
way, steamship, airway, and high- 
way. 


It is close to the steel and coal, 
minerals and timber, cotton and to- 
bacco, and to other natural re- 
sources of the South. It has eco- 
nomical living conditions, economi- 
cal production conditions. 


For further information address 


Municipal Advertising Board, 
22 W. Garden Street, 
Pensacola, Florida 


Investigate ----- 


PENSACOLA 


FLORIDA. On the GulF 
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PaETTLE 


Mother COLE Pro 


Processing kettles of all kinds, built 
for particular requirements. (For 
example: a battery of 15 nickel-clad 
starch kettles was recently made by 
us for Lanett Mills, of West Point, 
Ga.) If it’s kettles, kiers, vats, or 
pressure vessels of any kind you 
need, our Engineering Department 
will submit designs. Products made 
from steel, nickel-clad, stainless and 
alloy steels, aluminum, 
Monel metal, etc. 
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Tank Builders for Over 80 Years! 


Other Cole products are: Tanks, Towers, Storage 
Bins, Standpipes, Smokestacks, Flumes, Castings, 
Nickel-Clad, Stainless Steel and other Alloy Ves- 
sels, Air Receivers, Digestors, Boilers, Jig Boxes, 
Fabricated Steel Work, etc. Write for ‘Tank 












Talk” No. 27-D. 


“R. D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 











ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 





TANKS 


Made to your specifications of steel, 
stainless steel, stainless clad, monel, nickel, 
nickel clad, copper, aluminum and alloy 
metals. 


PLATE and SHEET FABRICATORS 


From 1/16” to 1” in thickness 


Our 25 years of experience in fabricat- 
ing pressure and non-pressure tanks, smoke 
stacks, smoke breechings, hoppers, bins, 
chutes, storage heaters, instantaneous heat- 
ers, condensers and kindred equipment is 
at your command. 


RICHMOND ENGINEERING COMPANY Inc. 
RICHMOND — VIRGINIA 








WOOD TANKS 


Wood Stave Pipe 





THE BALTIMORE COOPERAGE TANK & TOWER Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The Largest Works of Its Kind in the South 


CREOSOTED TIES, PILING, POLES, 
POSTS, CROSS ARMS, and LUMBER 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER— 
Decay and Termite Proof—Can Be Painted 
Docks for Ocean Vessels 
American Creosote Works, Inc. 
New Orleans, La. 

Atlantic Creosoting Co., Inc. 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Plants at: New Orleans; Winnfield, La.; Louisville, Miss. 
Savannah, Ga.; Jackson, Tenn., and Norfolk, Va. 
























The combination of our experience and “the 
wood eternal” is unbeatable. That's why plants 
new and old are continually in- 
stalling our tanks. 

We will be glad to figure with 
you. Meanwhile let us send you 
our catalogue, 


G. M. DAVIS & SON 
P. O. Box 5, Palatka, Florida 
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—WELDED OR RIVETED— 


We now manufacture ani offer to the 
trade tanks in all sizes for pressure or 
Ny N gravity work. Also other steel equipment 
of either 


WELDED OR RIVETED CONSTRUCTION 


This applies to field as well as shop built 
equipment 


Write us for information and quotations 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 


| | CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


TANKS 
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A Lumber 
Company 
Considers 
The Future 


been aimed at the lumber industry 
for the destruction of our forests, it is 
difficult for a layman to realize that a 
great many of the nation’s far-sighted 


ip all the condemnation that has 


wood using industries are not only think- 
ing in terms of future sources of raw ma- 
terial, but some of them are actually doing 
something about it. 

Such an instance is to be found in the 
vicinity of Foley, Florida, where Brooks 
Scanlon Corporation centers its activities. 
This company. one of the largest lumber 
manufacturing concerns in the South, has 
developed sn interesting and comprehen- 
sive program of forest conservation. The 

3rooks Scanlon land and timber holdings 
lie principally in Madison, Lafayette, 
Taylor and Dixie Counties, Florida, and 
comprise approximately 285,000 acres. 
The lumber company has logged the 
original stand of timber from about 185,- 
000 acres of its holdings and it is on these 


Below The tractor-plow unit and the 
fire truck are part of the equipment used 
for preventing and extinguishing fires. 
Each of two of the type trucks shown is 
equipped with pump, hose and 150 gal- 
lons of water. The effectiveness of the 
protection work has been increased by 
fencing in about 67,000 acres of its tim- 
berlands. This fence is 125 miles long. 


cut-over areas that an intensive re- 
forestation program is now going on. 

Nature has performed miracles on the 
pine lands of the South in reforesting cut- 
over areas. Where ample seed bearing 
trees have been left on lands natural re- 
seeding has resulted in the growth of fine 
stands of young timber. But this young 
growth must be protected from fire or 
Nature's work will be for naught. And so 
in 1934, Brooks Scanlon Corporation in- 
itiated its reforestation project by placing 
under protection 37,054 acres of its lands 
lying in a solid body. Since then the pro- 
tected area has been extended year by 
year, until at the present time it com- 
prises 107,503 acres. Recent purchases of 
adjoining and intermingled lands will in- 
crease the area to over 130,000 acres when 
the next fiscal year begins. 


The program of reforestation is based 
upon a cooperative contract entered into 
with the State through the Florida Forest 
Service. Under this arrangement the lum- 
ber company is assessed 3c per acre an- 
nually, and these funds are matched by 
the State and Federal Government. These 
cooperative funds of 6¢ per acre, however, 





Above—A Brooks-Scanlon official is shown 
examining the seedlings, which are planted 
during December and January in areas 
where lack of grown seed bearing trees 
retards natural reseeding. The company’s 
holdings approximate 285,000 acres. The 
original timber stand has been logged 
from 185.000 acres of this area. 


have not been sufficient to defray all costs 
of improvements, protection equipment 
and personnel, and the lumber company 
makes up the deficiency, which amounts 
to about 2c per acre per year. 

Upon recommendation of the Florida 
Forest Service a C. C. C. Camp was 
located at Foley, Florida, in 1935, and this 
organization, working in cooperation with 
the Forest Service and the land owuner, 
has laid the foundation for the protection 
of the young timber and the success of the 


(Continued on page 66) 
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CRUSHED STONE 


Only highest grades of crushed 
LIMESTONE AND GRANITE 
Meeting all specifications 
CAPACITY— 8000 tons daily 





Blue Ridge, Va. Pembroke, Va. Pounding Mill, Va. 
Boxley, Greensville County, Va. 


W. W. BOXLEY & COMPANY 
Boxley Building, ROANOKE, VA. 


W Spwer and Culvert Construction 


By making concrete pipe on the job with Quinn Forms | 
you give more men more work, can use less experienced 
labor and produce uniform concrete pipe of highest quality. 

Recognized standard of all concrete pipe. 


QUINA T 


PIPE FORMS 































Quinn Heavy Duty and Medium Duty Pipe Forms 
best for hand or wet process pipe. Give more years 
of service. All diameters—12 to 84 inches. Tongue 
and groove or bell end pipe, any length. 


WRITE for New Book on Concrete Pipe giving 
information and prices, valuable tables on produc- | 
tion costs, strength tests, Pipe Forms, Pipe Ma- 
chines, etc. Book sent free. 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS fiz 12 St. Boone. lowa 








CYLINDERS 


Today Myers brings you the 
most modern, the most dependable 
double acting cylinders on the mar- 
ket. There is nothing experimental 
about them. Designed by experts, 
built to precision standards, their 
reputation for dependable and eco- 
nomical service is firmly estab- 
lished in pump circles the country 
over. 










Water Purification Plants 
Any Type—Any Purpose—Any Capacity 


Dry Chemical Feed Machines 
Swimming Pool Filters 


E. W. BACHARACH & CO. 


Rialto Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


















re! 


FILTERS 


Water Filters for Municipalities, Textile Finishing 
Establishments, Rayon Manufacturing Plants, Swim- 
ming Pools, Raw Water Ice Plants, Laundries, ete. 
ROBERTS FILTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
604 Columbia Avenue Darby, Pennsylvania 


Whether conditions are regular 
or otherwise, Myers Double Acting 
Cylinders satisfactorily solve most 
deep well pumping problems. They 
furnish the plus volume of water 
that lowers pumping costs and 
satisfies the most critical of users. 


DOWN STROKE Masi" p= 
UP STROKE 





AS anes 


J 





Filtration and Pumping Equipment 


Fer Water Works and Swimming Peols 
Sales and Installation 


BURFORD, HALL AND SMITH 


140 Edgewood Avenue, N. E., 
Atlanta, Georgia 


LAMORGA 


PIPE €& FOUNDRY CO. 
Qa 





If you require more water from 
any source at lower cost than is 
possible to secure by ordinary 
methods write us for circular and 
complete information. 


THE F.E.MYERS & BRO.co. 
ASHLAND, OHIO | 


PUMPS-WATER SYSTEMS-HAY TOOLS-DOOR HANGERS 












LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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of VALUABLE INFORMATION 


on cut and molded tooth gears — 








@ Gear practice has changed with 
the times and the new 224 page Jones 
catalog covers the latest engineering 
and design information needed to 
apply herringbone, spur, worm, bevel 
and mitre gears, as well as rawhide 
and bakelite pinions, for almost every 
conceivable type of machinery appli- 
cation or drive problem. 









~~ If you use gears, or if you ever expect to > 
use gears, you will want this unusually 
comprehensive treatise on gears for your 
reference library. The Jones organization 
will be pleased to send you a copy with- 
out any charges of any kind and without 

“your incurring the slightest obligation. = 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
4425 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, IIL 




















HERRINGBONE — WORM— SPUR—GEAR SPEED REDUCERS 
CUT AND MOLDED TOOTH GEARS—V-BELT SHEAVES 
ANTI-FRICTION PILLOW BLOCKS—PULLEYS 
FRICTION CLUTCHES AND TRANSMISSION APPLIANCES 
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low 
teelFloors 


Better Floors for Safety ct 


Kerlow industrial floors are 
safer and give better ventilation— 
made in various types 70% to 90% 
open—made in all riveted and rec- 
tangular designs for personal choice. 
Kerlow “BOLDEJ” Safety Steps 
are made in all grating designs. Ask [RT 
for catalog. 

Southern Agents 
Greenville, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Atlanta, Ga. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. Baltimore, Md. _ 
Jacksonville, Fla. Memphis, Tenn.” 
New Orleans, La. Louisville, Ky. 


1. Open for Ventilation 
2. Non-slipping 

3. Fireproof 

4. Self-cleanin 

5. Custom-Made to Fit 


KERLOW STEEL FLOORING COMPANY 
220-222 Culver Avenue 





Jersey City, N. J. 








ELECTRIC ELEVATORS 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER 


Ball Bearing. Push Button Control 
Moderately Priced. Installed or F.O.B. 


Bulletins and Prices On Request. 


WALTER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


215-217 Cumberland St. Norfolk, Va. 








TRUCTURAL f, UILDINGS 
TEEL oT DD and BRIDGES 


Capacity 1000 Tons per Month. 3000 Tons in Stock 


Carolina Steel and Iron Company 
The Largest Steel Fabricators in the Carolinas 
Greensboro North Carolina 
S. C. Rep., Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 








Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


For Bridges, Buildings and All Industrial Purposes 
Steel Plate and Miscellaneous Iron Work 
Complete Stock Shapes, Plates, Sheets and Bars for 
Immediate Shipment 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
“SAVE WITH STEEL” 








CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL C0. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 
Buildings and Bridges. 


LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 











BELMONT 


PHILADELPHIA 
Southern Sales Offices, Charlotte, N. C. 


NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 


Engineers . Contractors . Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 
RIVETED-ARC WELDED 


BELMONT INTERLOCKING 
CHANNEL FLOOR 
Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 
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Big Tanker Launched 


Christened by Mrs. George V. Holton. 
attractive wife of a vice-president of the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., the new 16,000 
ton ship Mobilfuel launched February 25 
at the Sparrows Point plant of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., is the largest tanker so 
far built there. 

The new 501-foot T-inch vessel is de- 
signed in accordance with the latest regu 
lations of the Bureau of Marine Inspec 
tion and Navigation and is built to the 
highest class of the American Bureau of 
Shipping and Lloyd’s Directory. It has 
the most modern devices for the safety 
and comfort of its men, 

Crew’s quarters are of fireproof con- 
struction and contain 
for the nine officers and 16 other rooms 


individual rooms 
for the 28 men necessary to man the ves- 
sel. Air in these quarters, as well as in 
the mess rooms, is Changed 15 times every 
hour. Accommodations also include smok- 
ing rooms, hospital, laundry, cold storage 
space and provision stowage. 

The ship’s cargo capacity is 133.000 
barrels, or 5,586,000 gallons of oil. This 
tank space is divided into a large number 
of compartments, so that several grades 
of oil can be carried simultaneously. The 
pumping capacity will allow the entire 
cargo to be loaded or unloaded in less 












































than 16 hours. 
Among the devices installed to provide 
(Continued on page 6S) 





The 16.000-ton ship Mobilfuel just after it slid from the construction ways at the 
Sparrows Point plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. Over 501 feet long, the vessel is the 
largest tanker yet to be built t .ere. In the circle is Mrs. George V. Holton, sponsor 
at the launching. 












Engineering Experience 


Tuts is one of the assets you get when you 
engage this firm of Engineers, founded, but not 


localized in the South, thirty-seven years ago. 


For some hundreds of firms in 58 manufactur- 
ing and service industries and in more than half 
of the 48 States, we have designed mills, facto- 
ries, commercial and other types of buildings 
and structures; supervised their construction, 
made reports, industrial studies, equipment re- 


organizations and appraisals. 





Nearly completed cigarette paper mill for 





BYALZZS. 


For any manufacturer or commercial enterprise | 
with an eye to the South, this experience is en- 
hanced by an intimate acquaintance with the 
sometimes wide differences between adjacent 
areas in the South—differences which can seri- 


ously influence profitable operation. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Greenville South Carolina 


Tobacco Factories 
Steam Utilization 
Water Treatment 


Textile Mills 
Rayon Plants 
Appraisals 


Paper Mills 
Reports 
Surveys 
Power Plants 








Ecusta Paper Corporation at Brevard, 
N. C., designed by and built under 
supervision of J. E. Sirrine & Company. 


























Overhead Tramrail System 
(Continued from page 40) 


lower section with flat running tread 
made of high carbon steel. Maximum 
traveling speed is 600 ft. per min., maxi- 
mum hoisting speed 65 ft. per min. 
Switches are located in all tracks at both 
ends of all bins, a total of 98 switches in 
the system. To change from one track to 
another the carriers must therefore al- 
ways return to the end of the bins. The 
switches are equipped with signal lights 
and are operated from the cab. 


The finished rod bundles are discharged 
from the rod mill reels to an open top 
chain type conveyor, 330 ft. long. From 
this conveyor the bundles are transferred 
automatically to a 560 ft. long, double 
hook carrier which runs to the switching 
terminal in the shipping and storage bay. 
During this transport the bundles cool 
sufficiently to allow inspection, trimming, 
and tying. The bundles are then removed 
from the carrier by air operated lifting 
hooks, and placed in a special accumu- 
lating cradle. When a load of eight to 
ten bundles has been assembled the cab 
operator lowers the hairpin hook, inserts 
it into the bundles, hoists the load up to 
attain sufficient clearance, and carries it 
to storage, shipping platform, or cleaning 
division, according to instructions on a 
board within clear view. On the way the 
load first passes over one of three auto- 


matie track scales, with printing device 
and push button control operated from 
the cab. No ground operator is required 
at any stage during loading or unloading 
in any of the bays. 

The tramrail system which was _ in- 
stalled in connection with the new, or 
No. 2 Rod Mill, also handles the output 
from the older, No. 1 Mill. The rod 
bundles from the latter are delivered by 
a separate hook carrier to a point on a 
tramrail adjacent to the cleaning and 
baking division. They are removed from 
the hooks by hand operated lifts, instead 
of by lifts operated by compressed air as 
used in No. 2 Mill. From this point, how- 
ever, the procedure is the same as 
described. The tramrail system is more 
than adequate to handle the total out- 
put of both mills. 





Lumber Company Looks 


Ahead 


(Continued from page 62) 
undertaking. The work completed to date 
includes: 

Construction of two fire observa- 
tion towers and living quarters for 
the tower watchmen. 

Construction of 6314 miles of roads 
and truck trails to make the lands 
accessible for fire suppression. 

Building of 45 miles of telephone 
lines connecting the observation tow- 


ers With all parts of the project. 

Plowing of 1,226 miles of fire lines 
to check the spread of woods fires 
should any occur. 

The establishment of a private nur- 
sery having a capacity of 200,000 
seedlings annually where young trees 
are grown from pine seed. 

The nursery seedlings are planted dur- 
ing December and January in areas where 
natural reseeding is deficient due to lack 
of grown seed bearing trees. 

The lumber company employs the usual 
equipment in fire prevention and fire sup- 
pression work, consisting principally of a 
fire line plow which is pulled by a Cater- 
pillar Tractor, two fire trucks equipped 
with pump, hose and 150 gallons of water, 
and 5 gallon cans with pumps carried on 
the backs of fire fighters. Knowing that 
nearly all fires are man-made the company 
has increased the effectiveness of its pro- 
tection measures by building 125 miles of 
fencing around 67,000 acres of its project. 

Good results have been accomplished. 
On an average only slightly over 1% of 
the protected area has been burned over 
by woods fires each year since organized 
protection was begun, and during the first 
6 months of the present fiscal year, only 9 
acres have been subjected to fire out of a 
total of 107,508 acres under protection. 
To those unacquainted with Florida con- 
ditions it may be enlightening to know 

(Continued on page 6S) 








You can buy a Clark Carloader for 


“™" $1875 


F.0.B. Battle Creek—It will quickly 
return its cost because it multiplies 
man power, handles materials more 
cheaply, speeds operations. 








Unskilled labor now costs 
more—does less. 








With this machine one man can load or unload a box car in two hours. Write to CLARK 
TRUCTRACTOR, Div. of Clark Equipment Co., 
for a copy of "The Clark Carloader Method.’ 


LareK (ARLOADE 


9 Springfield Place, Battle Creek, Mich., 
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OTECT your product — 


and reduce costs—at every point where 
fastening devices are required by using 
screws and headed parts by PROGRESSIVE. 
Let PROGRESSIVE items, produced efficiently 
and accurately by the cold upset process, 
show you the way to substantial savings 
both in original costs and in assembly opera- 
tions. In addition to standard machine screws 
and nuts, PROGRESSIVE is equipped to meet 
demands for made-to-order parts in any metal. 
We invite you to submit your problems to 


PROGRESSIVE specialists for intelli- 
gent, prompt solution. 





ROGRESSIVE MFG CO 


NGTON 


CONNECTICUT 














Jd 
A Drives straight 


a 


~ Compression grip 


protects belt ends 
Smooth on both faces 
Embeds in belt 
Rocker hinge pin 
Joint easily separated 


E 
= 
= 


15 EDITIONS and 
still going strong 


@ Here is a 72-page 
pocket size manual, 
“Short Cuts to Power 
Transmission,” that 
presents a wealth of 
practical information 
about transmission 
and conveyor belts. 
Offers pointers on 
how to care for belts, 
methods of lacing, 
how to repair con- 
veyor belts, etc. 

WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 








statisticians estimates that two hun- 





dred million belts have been laced with | 


Alligator steel belt lacing since its intro- | 


duction thirty years ago. 


If these belts could all tell their story | 


of performance it would be summed up 
in “extra belt lacing hours.” 

Since the original patent expired there 
have been many lacings that looked like 
Alligator. But fortunately for Alligator 
the making of belt lacing is a highly 
specialized job. Years of research, 
backed by thousands of dynamometer 
tests plus better alloy steels and the 
constant improvement in die making and 
stamping practice, have been responsible 
for these extra belt lacing hours. 

Every plant should have a supply of 
Alligator steel belt lacing on hand. 
Twelve sizes for flat belts of all types 
up to 54" thick. Special lengths for wide 
belts. Also made in-’’Monel” and ‘’Ever- 
dur.’ Order from your supply house. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
4690 Lexington St,, Chicago, II. 


ALLIGATOR 


S 
TRADE MARK REG. = i Oe TO LL 


STEEL BELT LACING 
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THANKS TO A 


i” CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMP 


@ A big southern bedspread fac- 
tory depends on this Gardner- 
Denver Close-Coupled Centrif- 
ugal Pump for protection from shut-downs. The 
pump works 16 hours a day, five days every week, 
on boiler feed service, its present capacity being 20 
gallons per minute at a total dynamic head of 250 
feet. Since the major part of the plant is dependent 
upon steam for operation, failure of the pump would 
mean delay and lost profits. No wonder a truly 
dependable centrifugal is needed! No wonder a 
Gardner-Denver Close-Coupled Centrifugal Pump 
was chosen! 


Unfailing dependability is only one of the ad- 
vantages that Gardner-Denver centrifugals bring to 
textile plants. Because of their efficient design, their 
improved engineering features, these pumps effect 
substantial reductions in power costs. . . soon paying 
for themselves and motors. High efficiency is assured 
at all times... and there is a type and size of Gardner- 
Denver centrifugal pump for every textile mill use. 
Let us give you complete facts showing how Gardner- 
Denver centrifugals can serve YOU better—write 
today for Gardner-Denver bulletins giving complete 
information! Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, IIl.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Dallas, Texas; Houston, Texas; Washington, D. C. 





ON THIS DOOR... 


==  GARDNER-DENVER 











ANNIVERSARY 





Peerless “Hi-Lift” Pump 


Under the trade name of “Hi-Lift,” a 
new pump has been introduced by the 
Peerless Pump Division of the Food Ma- 
chinery Corporation of Los Angeles, Cal. 
An outstanding feature of the pump, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, is its ability 
to obtain maximum capacity from small 
drilled deep wells (as small as 3 inches in 
diameter) with lifts ranging from 40 feet 
to 1,000 feet and with small variation in 
capacity, or pressure, regardless of the 
height of the lift. This feature makes it 
particularly suitable for dairies, small 
farms, country estates, industrial estab- 
lishments, and homes. From an engineer- 
ing standpoint, the “Hi-Lift” is neither a 
turbine nor a plunger pump, but combines 
the advantages of both, it is declared, in 
a compact unit which is easily installed 
and needs no adjustment during its life- 
time. 


Expect Increased Tonnage 


Advices from Cleveland, estimating the 
Great Lakes ore movement for 1939, pre- 
dict that there will be not less than a 100 


per cent increase over last year. The ore 
stocks at Lake docks and furnaces are 
said to be 10,000,000 tons lower than a 
year ago. The 1939 movement is set at 
approximately 40,000,000 tons. This pre- 
diction is based to a considerable extent 
on the expected upturn in the steel op- 
erating rate. 


Flood Control Program 


Planned for Chattanooga 

Efforts are now being made in Congress 
to get authorizations and appropriations 
for flood control work in the Chattanooga 
Flood Protection District, an area embrac- 
ing 76 square miles of territory surround- 
ing the Tennessee City. The District is 
a political subdivision of the State of Ten- 
nessee charged with the duty of providing 
flood protection, including such works as 
levees, walls, floodgates, pumping. sta- 
tions, storm and sanitary sewers, bridges. 
highway and railway relocations, and 
channel cut-offs. This is proposed along 
the Tennessee River, Chattanooga Creek, 





In addition 

to general agri- 
cultural informa- 
tion the folder con- 


tains interesting data 





. Write for this in- 
% teresting folder 
of the East 
Coast of 


on temperatures, rain- 
fall and crops as well as a brief description of 
each of the Florida East Coast counties. 


Write for your copy 


Model Land Company 


Flagler System 
St. Augustine, Florida 


x Florida 


South Chickamauga Creek, Citico Creek 
and other nearby streams. Cost of the 
work is estimated at $15,500,000. 

Under the plan advanced by the Dis- 
trict, the United States Army Engineers, 
in cooperation with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, would do the work through 
Congressional action, with the District 
providing the rights-of-way and agreeing 
to take over, maintain and operate the 
completed system. Both the Army Engi- 
neers and the T. V. A. have studied the 
conditions. The T. V. A. report recom- 
mends immediate flood control measures 
above Chattanooga in connection with its 
work. The Army also has approved simi- 
lar work, in addition recommending local 
works at Rossville, Ga. Construction can 
begin, says M. Z. L. Fuller, secretary- 
manager of the District, within 30 to 60 
days after an appropriation is made. 





North Carolina's Best Port 
For Sale: 2500 feet frontage on wide 30 
foot channel. No municipal restrictions. 
Suited for chemical plant, bulk storage or 
oil refinery. 
Percy S. Stephenson, 





Norfolk, Virginia 


MANGANESE 


Will sell 100 a. Psilomelene Ore lo- 
eated within 50 mi. of Birmingham. 
This is solid seam averaging about 36”, 
S. G. LOVELL 

N. E. Atlanta, Ga. 








11 16th = St., 














Over a Century of Service 


The American Bank 
Reporter 


Published March, July, November 
New Edition Ready March 15 


Contents 


A complete list of banks, bankers, 
savings banks and trust companies 
in the United States, Canada and 
principal cities of foreign coun- 
tries, with names of officers, capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits, 
loans, deposits, securities, cash 
and due from banks, members of 
the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, princi- 
pal correspondents, 
attorney list, ete. 


NEW COMPLETE EDITION 
DELIVERED $10.00 


SPECIAL STATE EDITIONS or 
COMBINATION OF STATES 


Moderately priced 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


American Bank Reporter 
420 EAST 149th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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